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To Ada P. Sherman 


PREFACE 


Two volumes of the writings of Stuart Sherman 
have been published since his death. One was 
made up wholly of articles from the New York 
Herald Tribune “Books,” the other was a collec- 
tion bearing specifically on his interests as teacher 
and scholar. Neither of these volumes had room 
within its plan for certain essays which merit pres- 
ervation along with the maturest examples of 
his literary craft. Some of them contain his latest 
utterance on subjects which engaged his lifelong 
attention. Others suggest the new directions into 
which his curiosity was reaching. The piece which 
supplies the volume with its titlk—Sherman’s only 
address before the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters—is specially important as a statement of 
the feelings which inspired the work of his final 
years. 

The essays have all appeared in print, but not 
always in the most accessible places. In putting 
them now between the covers of a book the literary 
executors of Stuart Sherman believe they are com- 

1x 
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mitting no offense against the fastidious taste of 
their author. It is their intention that this collec- 
tion of his essays shall be the last. 

R. M.S. 


THE EMOTIONAL DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA 


THE EMOTIONAL DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA’ 


It was originally suggested to me that I should 
speak in this series of lectures on the discoverers 
and explorers of America. This is a subject of 
perennial fascination. I was deterred from treat- 
ing it by only two considerations, of which the 
first was this: I knew nothing about it. Perhaps 
I should not have allowed that fact to deter me. 
Whether my modesty in the matter was excessive 
I will submit to your better judgments by reciting 
now at once all the important points that I re- 
member about the first discoverers and explorers 
of this country. They are these: 

(1) The Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards 
showed far more initiative and enterprise in dis- 
covery than the so-called Anglo-Saxons. America 
was discovered by foreign immigrants and settled 
by the English. That established a beautiful thing 
which Academicians love to talk about. It estab- 
lished a tradition: the foreigners are still discover- 


1An address delivered before the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters on December 11, 1924, and printed in Academy Publication 
No. 54 and McNaught’s Monthly, March and April, 1925, 
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ing America; the so-called Anglo-Saxons are still 
trying to settle it. 

(2) The best age for discovery is when one has 
grown tired of old worlds and old things, some- 
where between forty and fifty. Columbus was 
forty-one when he found the new world. John 
Cabot was forty-seven when he discovered the 
mainland. 

(3) Captains and crews of exploring vessels are 
largely recruited from the ranks of criminals and 
desperate and broken men, who mutiny, and dis- 
cover things which they haven’t been licensed to 
discover, and make trouble for their sovereigns, 
and sometimes languish in irons, like Columbus, 
or end their days on the scaffold, like Raleigh. 

(4) A discoverer sets out at his own risk and 
sometimes at his own charge; and if he is success- 
ful, he may receive, like John Cabot, exactly the 
same reward for discovering a new world that 
Milton received for writing “Paradise Lost”: £ 10. 

(5) It is practically impossible to discover a 
new world without leaving the old one. 

(6) The sixth and last point that I remember 
is the function of kings, courts, potentates, royal 
societies, royal geographical commissions, and the 
like, with reference to discoverers. As a matter 
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of fact, these powers have in history two distinct 
functions. 

Their first function is to inspect the plans of the 
intending discoverer, and to pronounce them ab- 
surd, vain, and impracticable. Their second func- 
tion is to confirm the discoveries after they have 
been made and to appropriate a percentage of the 
profits. 

Over and above my manifest ignorance of the 
early explorers and discoverers, I was deterred 
from treating them by a second consideration 
which I am afraid is not very creditable. But the 
fact is that I am rather tired of celebrating the 
physical discovery and settlement of America— 
the landings at San Salvador, Cape Breton Island, 
Jamestown, and Plymouth Rock. The landing 
was made. It is too late to do anything about it. 
Whether it was a wise thing to land is a question 
which it has long since been idle to discuss, though 
some of our English friends—and, indeed, some 
of our own countrymen—are still discussing it. 
At any rate, the secret is out. Physical America 
has been discovered and explored and can’t be con- 
cealed from the world. There is no danger of its 
being lost. Why should anyone labor any longer 
to commemorate its discovery? 
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I am convinced that all kinds of academic in- 
stitutions are somewhat excessively addicted to 
acts of commemoration and antiquarian research. 
For the greater part of my active life I have been 
an antiquarian and a commemorator. The uni- 
versities, though on the side of graduate research 
they are supposed to face the future, and to be 
advancing on chaos and the dark, are still filled 
with people who collect candle-snuffers which snuff 
no candles and footwarmers which warm no feet. 
And that is probably why so many bright and 
promising boys acquire cold feet in the processes 
of higher education. 

It is popularly understood that universities exist 
as custodians of the past, to conserve it and to trans- 
mit it to posterity. Now posterity, as a matter of 
fact, is doing its best to get the junk of the past. 
to the bonfire. It is rather generally conceived 
also that literary academies and institutes have 
their reason for existence in a similar conservative 
function. Knowing that I was to speak today as a 
member of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, I studied its constitution in order to learn 
whether I was under any corporate obligation to 
speak as an antiquarian and a commemorator. 
Somewhat to my surprise and satisfaction I ascer- 
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tained that the National Institute avows no ad- 
diction to historical retrospect. It was organized 
not for the recollection but for the advancement 
of literature by the recognition and reward of 
original creation. 

There is a rite much talked about at college 
commencements and on other solemn occasions, 
called handing on the torch. It is derived, as you 
know, from the ancient torch-race, in which the 
spent runner passes his fire to a fresh athlete, who 
seizing it in turn, carries it forward for another 
stage. By a beautiful symbolism, the term is trans- 
ferred to the transmission of skill and wisdom and 
inspiration from one generation to the next. When 
this business is in the hands of true athletes, I think 
there can be no doubt that living fire does pass 
from one generation to the next, and is borne on 
over new paths. But having studied for many 
years in academic places what is called the torch- 
race, or the transmission of the great tradition, 
I have observed that this semi-priestly function 
has a certain tendency to fall into the hands of 
antiquarians; and when this happens, what is 
transmitted is not the flaming torch but the cold 
candelabrum, which is rather an impediment than 
an inspiration to the runner. 
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For such students of letters as are interested 
rather in the torch than in the candelabrum it 
occurred to me that one might find a more sug- 
gestive theme than the landings of the old navi- 
gators in the emotional discovery of America. Until 
it is emotionally discovered it remains a barren 
and rather repugnant land to letters. Certain young 
men imagine that this process was not even begun 
till about 1900; but that is a mistake. The special 
appeal of this theme is that the emotional discov- 
ery of America has been going on for a very long 
time, that it is still going on, and that it will go 
on after we are all dead and forgotten, with just 
as much zest as it had a hundred years ago or 
thirty years ago, and with just as much room for 
discovery as it offered thirty years ago or as it 
offers today. 

For there is this fact to be kept in mind that 
America as a discovery of the heart and the im- 
agination, and therefore as a subject for letters, is 
as fluent as water, as evanescent as smoke. She 
hangs like a mirage in the mist and light of our 


hopes and fears and affections. She is created, as _ 


Mr. De la Mare says of all things which are pre- 
cious, “out of our love and power”; and when 
our love and power wane, she wanes; and when 
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they wax, she waxes. On the whole, as it seems 
to me, we have been, so far as literary expression 
is concerned, a singularly unemotional and unaffec- 
tionate people, with plenty of power but with scant 
love. Perhaps no other country so beautiful and 
so various has remained so long in the intellectual 
consciousness of her people and received so few 
words of choice and delicate appreciation, so few 
tokens of enamored adoration. 

She was recognized under many other aspects 
before many people had any heart-filling sense 
that she was beautiful. For the Spanish explorers, 
she was FE] Dorado, rich in gold, jewels, and spices. 
She was Christ’s Kingdom for the Pilgrims. For 
the Adamses, for Washington, she was Republican 
Rome restored, and stocked with Plutarchan 
heroes. For English and French Revolutionists 
at the end of the eighteenth century, she was 
Utopia, Arcady, and the Garden of Eden. For one 
chorus she was the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. For another, she was the land of 
slaves and yokels and Babbitts. As an emotional 
fact she doesn’t “stay put”: she is constantly being 
discovered and lost again; and our history is the 
enemy of all our thin and dwindled traditions about 
her. 
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Doubtless this emotional discovery began when 
Leif Ericsson beached his boats on the shores of 
Labrador; but the records are wanting. It con- 
tinued with Columbus, for we read that when he 
and his crew, men of Latin blood, came ashore on 
San Salvador, they all gave “thanks to God, kneel- 
ing upon the shore, and kissed the ground with 
tears of joy.” I think all Americans should feel 
that way about their native soil. 

To the Puritan discovery of America as an 
emotional fact, there were serious obstacles. They 
had brought with them from the old world a spir- 
itual commonwealth of Christ, which they super- 
imposed upon the new land. For a long time 
their ministers, who were their principal men of 
letters, could not see New England because their 
hearts were fixed upon Canaan, upon Salem, and 
upon Zion, and were dazzled by watching the light 
of the gospel breaking upon the Indians, in the 
intervals when they were not watching the effect 
of their muskets upon them. In one fashion and 
another, the Puritan divines conceived it to be 
their duty to wean the affections of their flocks 
away from their place of exile, and fix them upon 
a heavenly city, singing: 
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“This is not my place of resting, 
Mine’s a city yet to come. 
Homeward to it I am hasting, 
On to my eternal home.” 


Nothing so long and so effectually prevented 
the emotional exploration and settlement of the 
new land as this habit of teaching generation after 
generation to regard it as a kind of asylum and 
quarantine for souls until they should be passed 
beyond the river into a better land. 

The English and the Dutch colonists began, as 
we say, to “warm up” to the land, to develop an 
affectionate relationship with it, to take it into their 
hearts only as they discovered here and there that 
the fishing was excellent, the game abundant, and 
the climate salubrious. If you look through the 
colonial writers for emotional discoveries outside 
the field of religion, you find the occasions of their 
emotions almost pathetically utilitarian. 

Take, for example, Francis Higginson, writing 
of New England’s Plantation in 1630: what makes 


his heart beat faster is the admirable fertility of 


the soil and the abundance of sea-fish, which “are 
almost beyond believing; and sure I should scarce 
have believed it except I had seen it with my own 
eyes. I saw great stores of whales, and grampuses, 
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and such abundance of mackerels that it would 
astonish one to behold; likewise cod fish. . . . 
There is a fish called a bass, a most sweet and 
wholesome fish as ever I did eat. . . . And besides 
bass, we take plenty of scates and thornback, and 
abundance of lobsters, and the least boy in the 
Plantation may both catch and eat what he will of 
them. For my own part, I was soon cloyed with 
them, they were so great and fat and luscious.” 
There is a kind of palatal emotion here which, if 
Francis Higginson allows it to run riot, may work 
havoc with his other-worldliness. 

The Rev. Mr. Higginson glows, too, at thought 
of the freedom from stomach trouble which he 
enjoys in New England. Whereas in the old 
country his stomach was so delicate that he could 
drink nothing but strong and stale ale, “now,” he 
declares, “I can and oftentimes do drink New 
England water very well.” Perhaps he reaches 
the peak of his emotion when he says “a cup of 
New England’s air is better than a whole crate 
of New England’s ale.” 

Turning to Daniel Denton’s Desernken of 
New York” in 1670, I find that he likewise is an 
enthusiast about the ene and grampuses which 
in the winter lie upon the south side of Long 
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Island and about the tobacco, hemp, flax, pumpkins, 
melons, etc., which the island yields. And already, 
at this early date, one can mark a difference be- 
tween a New Yorker and a New Englander. Den- 
ton has begun to enjoy his life, while Higginson 
has hardly got beyond enjoying his freedom from 
stomach trouble. He notes that in New York one 
can have all the land one wants rent free,—a beau- 
tiful old tradition which I find has lapsed. He 
enjoys the annual horse-races for a silver cup in 
the middle of the island. He is even infatuated 
with the red-bird and with “divers sorts of singing 
birds, whose chirping notes salute the ears of trav- 
ellers with an harmonious discord; and in every 
pond and brook green silken frogs, who warbling 
forth their untuned tunes, strive to bear a part in 
their music.” “I may say truly,” he continues, 
“that if there be any terrestrial happiness to be 
had by people of all ranks, it must certainly be 
here. But that which adds happiness to all the 
rest, is the healthfulness of the place; where many 
people in twenty years’ time never know what 
sickness is; where they look upon it as a great mor- 
tality if two or three die out of a town in a year’s 
time: where, beside the sweetness of the air, the 
country itself sends forth such a fragrant smell 
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that it may be perceived at sea before they can 
make the land. . . . What shall I say more?” 

I will take one other colonial record, from 
George Alsop’s “Character of the Province of 
Maryland,” 1666. Writing to his father in a 
rather frolicsome mood of discovery, he declares 
that “this country of Maryland abounds in a flour- 
ishing variety of delightful woods, pleasant groves, 
lovely springs, together with spacious navigable 
rivers and creeks, it being a most healthful and 
pleasant situation. 

“Fferds of deer are as numerous in this Province 
of Mary-Land as cuckolds can be in London, only 
their horns are not so well dressed and tipped with 
silver as their’s are. 

“Here if the devil had such a vagary in his head 
as he once had among the Gadarians, he might 
drown a thousand head of hogs and they’d ne’re 
be missed, for the very woods of. this Province 
swarms with them.” 

All these men, from Francis liven in 
Salem to George Alsop in Maryland, had some- 
thing of the emotional discoverer in them. They 
were developing and enjoying personal relations 
with the land. They were making themselves 
over, they were enjoying a new birth, in the womb 
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of new circumstances. They all show at least a 
presentiment that the spirit of life is passing from 
the old world to the new; and they salute the bor- 
ders of the unknown with a cheer. 

In the next hundred years the progress made 


towards the discovery of America was of course 


enormous; but if I may venture on a generaliza- 
tion, the discoveries of the eighteenth century were 
not of the personal and emotional quality which 
drives directly at artistic expression. The char- 
acteristic discoveries of the age were physical, sci- 
entific, philosophical, political, critical. 

In other words, eighteenth century America, 
like eighteenth century France and eighteenth cen- 
tury Germany, was an age of reason, an age of 
enlightenment. During the eighteenth century 


_ the best brains in Western Europe walked boldly 


out of the twilight of the Middle Ages into mod- 


ern times; and the best brains in America walked 


out with them, leaving the New Canaanites, the 
New Salemites, and the New Zionites asleep in the 
villages among the New England hills, dreaming 


in their little white churches, under the bonnets 


of their little white old maids, the fading paradisia- 
cal dream, implanted there by the exiled ministers 
of colonial times who had taught them to sing: 
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“This is not my place of resting, 
Mine’s a city yet to come.” 


Meanwhile, the discovery of America was being 
pushed forward, as always, by the discoverers, the 
explorers, the secessionists, who had walked out of 
the old church, out of the old state, out of the old 
phantasms and dreams. It was being pushed for- 
ward by the deists and the unitarians and the 
unclassified free-thinkers, by the democrats and 
the republicans and the dreamers of an interna- 
tional commonwealth of mankind—men begotten 
by their times to face the need of their times, to 
curb pestilence, to harness thunderbolts, to unseat 
tyrants, to build the strong frame of a State. In 
the works of the witch-finder Cotton Mather, now 
turned rationalist and vaccinator for small-pox, in 
the works of Franklin, and Paine, and Jefferson, 
and Hamilton, and the Adamses, and not in the 
hymn books or the sermons, you learn who dis- 
covered America in the eighteenth century. It was 
an intellectual not an emotional discovery. — 

There was one man living among those famous 
wits who might have made a great emotional dis- 
covery of America in the eighteenth century if his 
passionate intensity of feeling had been put in ser- 
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vice to the main movement of intellectual life in 
his times. As it was, he writhed in the rusting 
chains of Calvinistic theology, and perished there. 
Only from time to time, hardly knowing what ailed 
him, hardly guessing that he was dying of spiritual 
starvation, he left his church and his parish, and 
retired, as he says, “into a solitary place on the 
banks of Hudson’s river, at some distance from 
_ the city, for contemplation on divine things.” 

Poor man! Perhaps he went out to the banks of 
Hudson’s river intending to consider “how doleful 
is the state of the damned, especially such as go to 
Hell from under the Gospel.” But as a matter of 
fact, the spirit of the scene took hold of him, and 
he tells us in some pages which, after nearly two 
hundred years, are still hot with his emotion, still 
Wet with his tears, that what he actually meditated 
on was the sun, the moon and the stars, the clouds, 
the blue sky, the grass, the flowers, and all nature. 
And looking on these things, unaccountably he felt 
an “inward sweetness.” “The appearance of every- 
thing was altered. There seemed to be, as it were, 
a calm, sweet cast, or appearance of divine glory, 
in almost everything.” On one occasion, in 1737, 
this divine glory on the face of nature by the banks 
of Hudson’s river lasted near an hour, and kept 
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him for the greater part of the time “in a flood of 
tears and weeping aloud.” Poor Jonathan 
Edwards! He had discovered America, the sweet 
body of his country, as a fact for emotional 
response. But he knew it not. He thought that 
what he had seen was one of the bearded rabbis 
such as gaze down upon the people from Sargent’s 
dreadful satire on the Trinity in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library; and so he went back to the city, clank- 
ing his Calvinistic chains, and told the happy horse- 
racing New Yorkers once more how doleful is the 
state of the damned, especially such as go to hell 
from under the gospel. 

The emotional discovery of Hudson’s river and 
valley had to wait for Irving—an infinitely milder- 
souled man than Edwards, a man whose poetry 
was always emotion recollected in a gently humor- 
ous tranquillity. For a long time now, criticism, 
outside the schools, has lapsed into silence about 
Irving, from a suspicion, I suppose, that he is not 
quite in the genuine American tradition, but is 
rather a whimsical eighteenth century Englishman 
good-naturedly humoring us by painting the like- 
ness of George Washington over the head of 
George III on the old taverns which for him have 
never changed their sovereignty. Irving was not 
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a very resolute secessionist nor a very aggressive 
discoverer; but Irving did a very precious and 
magical thing: he loved New York and the Hud- 
son Valley and he took them into his heart, the 
old Dutch town and the river, and he recreated 
them for the imagination, and fixed them there in 
a mellow atmosphere of their own, like a golden 
city under the sea, mingling its tender glamour 
forever with the light of our common day. 

To take any part of the earth into your heart 
transfigures it for you and for all men whom you 
can persuade to use your eyes. And the transfig- 
uring discovery of America has, in most periods, 
proceeded bit by bit, in the hearts of men like 
Cooper who took the forest into his heart, and 
Dana and Melville who took the sea into their 
hearts, and Hawthorne who declared that New 
England was as large a lump of the earth as his 
heart could hold, and Bret Harte who embraced 
the red-shirted forty-niners, and Mark Twain who 
took the Mississippi into his heart, and Joaquin 
Miller who embraced the Sierras, and G. W. Cable 
and Joel Chandler Harris who transfigured Geor- 
gia and New Orleans by discovering them as facts 
for the heart and the imagination. 

In my judgment it is hardly possible to over- 
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value the enamored localism, the enamored pro- 
vincialism, of men like Harris, Cable, Mark Twain, 
Miller, and the rest who have loved new lands 
for the first time, and have made the first poetry 
out of a life thitherto esteemed vulgar. And just 
a word in this connection about the torch-race. 
Who carried on the torch of Washington Irving? 
Who received the fire of his heart and his imagina- 
tion? Well, there can be no doubt that Irving’s 
candlesticks are best preserved by the English 
teachers who try to convert the racy colloquial 
idiom of little Yankee boys into Addisonian Eng- 
lish; but the man who carries forward the torch 
of Irving is the man who continues his magical 
task of clothing “home scenes and places and 
familiar names with those imaginative and whim- 
sical associations so seldom met with in our new 
country, but which live like charms and spells 
about the cities of the Old World, binding the 
heart of the native inhabitant to his home.” From 
this point of view, Joel Chandler Harris, work- 
ing with the lore of the Georgia plantations, is 
more truly a continuator of Irving than any pro- 
fessor of Addisonian rhetoric who ever lived. 

But I wish to call your attention now to the 
group of adventurers whom I rank with Colum- 
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bus, Cabot and Magellan in the field of emotional 
discovery. These three men that I am going to 
mention flourished between 1840 and 1855. They 
were all dangerous characters, for they were all 
genuine torch-bearers, and some of their contem- 
poraries thought them genuine firebrands. They 
were tired of the old worlds, junk and antiquities, 
old candlesticks, old footwarmers, the dust that 
gathers on disused furniture, “foulness preserved 
in cassia and pitch, and swathed in linen; the death 
of that which never lived.” 

The impulse to spiritual secession and discovery 
was strong among them. They turned their backs 
squarely upon New Canaan, New Salem and Zion; 
for they believed that the worst foes of discovery, 
the chief repressors of the new life, are those who 
cling with feeble antiquarian hands to the hollow 
forms of old faith, cling not hard enough to raise 
the dead to a fresh resurrection—cling just te- 
naciously enough to prevent the full forward rush 
and flow of faith into new forms. These three 
walked out of the church, they walked out of the 
frigid intellectualism of contemporary unitarian 
culture, they walked out of the academic ortho- 
doxy of Harvard college, they walked out of the 
political state, they walked out of drawing-room 
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society—they walked out into nature and the use 
of all their senses. And they discovered America 
as a major heartbeat of humanity in the frame of 
the universe. And in the intense emotion of that 
experience, one of them spoke and said: 

“In eternity there is indeed something true and 
sublime. But all these times and places and occa- 
sions are here and now.. God himself culminates 
in the present moment, and will never be more 
divine in the lapse of the ages.” 

And another said: 


“T-have heard what the talkers were talking, the 
talk of the beginning and the end; 

But I do not talk of the beginning or the end. 

There was never any more inception than there 
is NOW; 

Nor any more youth or age than there is now; 

And will never be any more perfection than there 
is NOW; 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now.” 


And the first speaker said: “Certainly, we do 
not need to be soothed and entertained always 
like children. . . . The front aspect of great 
thoughts can only be enjoyed by those who stand 
on the side whence they arise. Books, not which 
afford us a cowering enjoyment, but in which each 


i ay 
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thought is of unusual daring; such as an idle man 
cannot read, and a timid one would not be enter- 
tained by, which even make us dangerous to exist- 
ing institutions,—such call I good books. A book 
should contain pure discoveries, glimpses of 
terra firma, though by shipwrecked mariners, and 
not the art of navigation by those who have never 
been out of sight of land.” 

And the third said: “Nature as we know her is 
no saint. . . . She comes eating and drinking and 
sinning. Her darlings, the great, the strong, and 
the beautiful, are not children of our law, do not 
come out of the Sunday School, nor weigh their 
food, nor punctually keep the commandments. If 
we will be strong with her strength, we must not 
harbor such desolate consciences, borrowed too 
from consciences of other natures. We must set 
up the strong present tense against all the rumors 
of wrath to come.” 

And the first exclaimed: “Goodness!—you 
hypocrite, come out of that, live your life, do your 
work, then take your hat. . . . Most people 
with whom I talk, men and women of some 
originality and genius, have their scheme of the 
universe all cut and dried; . . . an ancient and 
tottering frame with all its boards blown off... . 
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The wisest man preaches no doctrines; he has no 
scheme; he sees no rafter, not even a cobweb 
against the heavens. -It is clear sky... . The 
church is a sort of hospital for men’s souls, and 
as full of quackery as the hospital for their bodies. 
Those who are taken into it live like pensioners 
in their Retreat or Sailor’s Snug Harbor, where 
you may see a row of religious cripples sitting out- 
side in sunny weather. . . . One is sick at heart 
of this pogoda worship. . . . It is as the sound 
of many catechisms and religious books, twanging 
a canting peal round the earth, seeming to issue 
from some Egyptian temple and echo along the 
shore of the Nile, right opposite to Pharaoh’s pal- 
ace and Moses in the bulrushes, startling a multi- 
tude of sharks and alligators basking in the pool.” 

This man who has just been speaking said on 
another occasion that he knew of no redeeming 
qualities in himself except a “sincere love for some 
things” especially, “a singular yearning for all 
wildness.” He trusted his senses and loved their 
experience of all sorts. He liked the sacramental 
contact of earth under his bare feet. On one occa- 
sion he atea rat. He was also fond of wild grapes, 
and was a collector of Indian arrowheads. He 
fancied, he said, that “it would be a luxury to 
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stand up to one’s chin in some retired swamp a 
whole summer day, scenting the wild honeysuckle 
and bilberry blows, and lulled by the minstrelsy 
of gnats and mosquitoes.” ‘Let us not,” he said, 
“let us not, my friends, be wheedled and cheated 
into good behavior to earn the salt of our eternal 
porridge, whoever they are that attempt it.” 

The third man exclaims, in exactly the same 
vein, with the same hunger for experience through 
the senses: 


“Too long shut in strait and few, 
Thinly dieted on dew, 
I will use the world, and sift it, 
As you spin a cherry. 
O doleful ghosts, and goblins merry! 
O all you virtues, methods, mights, 
Means, appliances, delights, 
Reputed wrongs and braggart rights, 
Smug routine, and things allowed, 
Minorities, things under cloud! — 
Hither! take me, use me, fill me, 
Vein and artery, though ye kill me.” 


And the second man, intoxicated by a vintage 
that ne’er grew in the belly of the grape, intox- 
icated with a passion of discovery, intoxicated with 
a passion of love, goes abroad and picks up Amer- 
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ica, bit by bit, from sea to sea, and declares for 
each morsel of it his unmitigated adoration. It 
was the most cryingly needed service ever ren- 
dered to America by a man of letters. The emo- 
tional discovery of America? What does that 
mean? It means that you recognize your eternity 
culminating here and now. It means that now at 
this hour you enter into sacramental relations with 
the universe of which the center is under your 
feet. It means that you recognize with a response 
which shatters your being with emotion that no 
priest or church can longer prevent you from 
eating the bread and drinking the wine of mystical 
communion with your God and your fellowmen. 


“Why, who makes much of a miracle? 

As to me, I know of nothing else but miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan, 

Or dart my sight over the roofs of houses toward 
the sky, 

Or wade with naked feet along the beach just in 
the edge of the water, 

Or stand under the trees in the woods, 

Or talk by day with anyone I love—or sleep in the 
bed at night with anyone I love, 

Or sit at table at dinner with my mother, 

Or look at strangers opposite me riding in the car, 
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Or watch honey-bees busy around the hive, of a 
summer forenoon, 

Or animals feeding in the fields, 

Or birds—or the wonderfulness of insects in the 
air, 

Or the wonderfulness of the sun-down—or of 
stars shining so quiet and bright, 

Or the exquisite, delicate thin curve of the new 
moon in spring, 

Or whether I go among those I like best, and that 
Peome best... 

What stranger miracles are there?” 


The three radical and rebellious conspirators 
for the advancement of American letters whose 
words I have just been quoting are, as you have 
doubtless recognized, Thoreau, Emerson, and 
Whitman. I think no one has yet adequately 
demonstrated the essential unanimity of theory, 
of feeling, of purpose, and of courage which 
underlies the revolt and the constructive program 
of this bold trio of individualists. So far as their 
ideas are concerned, there is just as much dynamite 
in Thoreau and in Emerson as in Whitman; I 
doubt, indeed, whether he had an idea which one 
of them had not shaped before him. For example, 
(Thoreau and Emerson recognize as clearly as 
Whitman the necessity of bringing a full-bodied 
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humanity, with all the senses functioning, into the 
service of the new literature of the new world for 
which they are “striking up.” 

Whitman’s priceless addition to the power of 
the movement in which he participated is due to 
the exuberant richness and fecundative ardor of 
his emotional nature—to a gusto, a discovering 
wonder, a freshness of love and joy absolutely 
unprecedented in American literature and hitherto 
unequaled. What other people observed, he 
experienced. In him the miracle of transubstan- 
tiation was daily accomplished; and he and the 
solid universe became one spirit in a mystical and 
transfiguring communion. He becomes the 
thing he sings. Precisely because he possesses this 
gift of full and joyous emotional realization in a 
national scene singularly destitute of it, Whitman 
has become unique as a torch-bearer, a fire-bringer. 

Fire is a dangerous thing to handle; and many 
good people feel more at their ease with a fire 
extinguisher. 

But the advancement of letters, on the whole, 
is not a vocation for men who insist on being at 
their ease. None of this group promises ease. 
They are always provoking men to a kind of celes- 
tial arson. When you touch Whitman, you have 
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a better chance than at any other point in our poet- 
ical procession of receiving a torch and not a cold 
candlestick. 

I have said much, too much, about the history 
of emotional discovery. What really interests me 
is the deduction from history of the principles 
which govern this discovery from age to age. So 
far as I can make out, these principles are at bot- 
tom just the same today as they were in 1840 or 
in 1855. 

The advancement of letters does not wait for 
gentlemen or scholars or societies of gentlemen 
and scholars or for good Republicans or good Pres- 
byterians or for native Americans whose ancestors 
landed in the seventeenth century. Literature 
betrays a profound social unconcern about the sort 
of people she carries in her crew, provided only 
they are adept in hoisting sails and making a 
landing on terra incognita through a roaring surf. 
If you wish to advance letters in any signal degree, 
you will have to run some risk of getting your feet 
wet. You will have to renounce the antiquarian 
mind. You will have to accept the society of your 
contemporaries, for better, for worse, as your por- 
tion; and if you wish to have the utmost joy of it, 
you had better tell yourself that eternity culmi- 
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nates in the present hour and will never be more 
divine in the lapse of ages. There is nothing 
worth while but reality, whatever it is. You must 
say to yourself, “Reality though it slay me.” You 
must write out of the reality of your own expe- 
rience, telling your truth as the spirit of your own 
time and the light in your own mind give you to 
see the truth, though it horrify all the virgins, 
married and unmarried, in Christendom, and leave 
you in limbo for the term of your natural life. 

It is quite possible, too, that when you have 
taken the hazard of new fortunes, and have left 
your old world, and sailed into uncharted seas, 
you may discover nothing that will place your 
name among the great navigators. Well, that is 
your risk. It is always safer to stay at home and 
hear what Livingstone and Stanley and Franklin 
and Shackleton have seen when they return, if 
they do return. ; ; 

The advancement of letters is not a vocation to 
be recommended to the average man any more 
than dietetic chemistry, psycho-pathology, or 
experimental medicine are to be recommended to 
the average man: the ultimate purpose of all these 
sciences, we may conceive to be the multiplication 
of sound minds in sound bodies, but their practi- 
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tioners are daily engaged with excrements, and 
strange forms of madness, and with the germs of 
devastating diseases to which they not seldom 
succumb. That is the risk which they pay for the 
chance of discovery. 

Literature’s pioneers must always be advancing 


_ beyond the old hunters’ trails and fires into the 


dark forest of human experience. If safety isn’t 
your first consideration, then you will pass on to 
a closer and closer scrutiny of your own sensations 
and passions and ideas and a sharper observation 
of your fellows, reporting what you find with a 
ruthless veracity, steadily substituting a fact which 
you have felt in all your senses for a vague word 
which you have heard in polite society. If you 
do that, you are likely to find that you are carry- 
ing a lighted torch. 

The age in which we now live appears to me to 
be a great and fascinating period in the emotional 
and literary discovery of America, because the 
woods are full of lighted torches, are full of men 
and women bent on exploring and reporting the 
truth as they see it, and nothing but the truth, and 
great areas of repressed truth about their own 
lives and about the lives of the American people. 
One feels the quickening breath of this spirit in 
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many places: in history, in biography, in criticism, 
in poetry, in our so-called fiction, which becomes 
more and more a peculiarly intimate and veracious 
form of contemporary history. 

The America which we are now discovering is 
something of a shock to a good many people; but 
I think they will recover from it. Prudent per- 
sons may not like the present generation of explor- 
ers, their vocabulary, or their manners or their 
criticism of life; but then the chances are that 
they wouldn’t have cared very much for the crews 
who sailed with Columbus or with Magellan. It 
would even be possible, I suppose, to put forth 
with applause in some quarters, an argument to 
the effect that the literary discovery of America 
had gone far enough in 1870; and that the duty 
of all good men at the present hour is to sustain 
the status quo. Happily that is not our duty here. 
Happily our purpose here is fulfilled and our 
pleasure is keenest when we are recognizing and 
applauding the various aspects of the great literary 
movement which is taking place under our eyes, 
giving us on the whole, the stimulating sense that 
ours is one of the valorous and encouraging ages 
of the world. | | 

Fifty years from now, perhaps very much 
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sooner, I think the literary antiquarians will take 
up one of the books published this fall, Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson’s srorY TELLER’s srory. And he 
will read the pages in which Mr. Anderson tells 
that he grew up in the belief that an American 
man in the world of men must give his soul to 
business. And then he will read on through the 
passage in which Mr. Anderson describes how one 
day, sitting in his office, dictating a sales letter to 
his stenographer, he stopped short in the middle 
of his sentence and said to his secretary: 


“My dear young woman, it is all very silly 
but I have decided to no longer concern 
myself with this buying and selling. It may 
be all right for others but for me it is poison. 
There is the factory. You may have it if it 
pleases you. It is of little value I dare say. 
. . . Now, at this moment, with the letter I 
have been dictating, with the very sentence 
you have been writing left unfinished, I am 
going out of that door and never coming back. 
What am I going to do? Well now, that I 
don’t know. I am going to wander about. I 
am going to sit with people, listen to words, 
tell tales of people, what they are thinking, 
what they are feeling. The devil! It may 
even be I am going forth in search of myself.” 
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And fifty years hence, I think the literary anti- 
quarian will point to this passage and say: “There 
is one of the historic moments in American litera- 
ture.’ For many of us already the incident is 
beautifully symbolic and, we hope, prophetic. 
When the middle-aged business man begins a 
definitive walking out of his office to discover him- 
self in the joy of artistic craftsmanship, something 
exciting is happening in our civilization. An 
epoch seems on the point of closing. Someone 
has seized a torch, and lighted new vistas. 


THE SPECIAL CASE OF HENRY JAMES* 


Henry James was, as he himself might have 
said—after whatever preliminary, explanatory, 
apologetic or decorative flourishes, arabesques, and 
festoons of qualification, setting off the ultimately 
announced monosyllable as a toad of jade is set off 
by an elaborately chased ring of Roman gold—a 
very special “case.” He has been fortunate in an 
editor who understands and relishes the peculiari- 
ties of the case. In an admirable introduction, 
Mr. Lubbock passes to the center of his subject 
and reveals an impassioned artistic imagination in 
the covert of an uneventful life going through 
cycles of “vivid and incessant adventure,” im- 
mersed in the exploration of a brimming con- 
sciousness, with a “determined deafness to irrele- 
vant voices.” There is a passage somewhere in 
Pater which recommends living so intensely with 
art that the drift and débris of our days shall come 
to be as if it were not.’ Henry James attempted 
to follow the precept. After his studiously unin- 
volved settlement in England in his house at Rye, 


1 Reprinted from The Weekly Review, July 7, 1920. 
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he sits in the midst of his own imaginative crea- 
tions, looking out upon the workaday world as the 
uncivilized border and frontier of his realm, and 
even upon the “high-feeding, champagne-quaf- 
fing, orchid-arranging” stratum of society as but 
a kind of game-preserve and stalking-ground for 
his amused discrimination. | 

The two volumes of letters’ richly illustrate the 
editor’s generalizations and the author’s relations 
with a considerable number of fellow craftsmen, 
including William James, Charles Eliot Norton, 
W. D. Howells, R. L. Stevenson, Edmund Gosse, 
Sidney Colvin, A. C. Benson, H. G. Wells, Mrs. 
Wharton, Hugh Walpole and Compton Macken- 
zie. There is one general criticism to be made of 
the exhibition. The letters seem to have been 
edited, perhaps unconsciously, to emphasize the 
completeness of James’s English adoption. Begin- 
ning at the point where attractions of the mother- 
land conquered him, they illuminate his American 
past only by reference; and they flash but a scanty 
ray upon his French period and his association 
with Flaubert, Turgenyev, and Maupassant. 
Henry James had himself, to be sure, in his last 


? THE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES, selected and edited by Percy Lubbock 
New York: 1920. : sf i ee 
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years, prepared three autobiographic volumes 
which should have presented his aspiring youth 
and early manhood. Unhappily for us, the facts 
of his first quarter century deliquesced under his 
latest inspection of them into a bright rolling mist 
of dissolving impressions. Mr. Lubbock’s collec- 
tion does not dissipate this mist. The first letter 
is of 1869, when the writer was twenty-five. There 
are only nine letters from his twenty-fifth to his 
thirtieth year. For the years from sixty-one to 
seventy-two there are five hundred pages. By this 
disproportionate emphasis upon the sexagenarian 
outlook, Mr. Lubbock becomes an accomplice of 
the author, who, in his New York edition, strove 
so diligently and with so little applause to obliter- 
ate the evidence of his literary evolution. 

Still, if the first volume doesn’t present him 
in the spring it presents him in the early summer 
of his talent, with ample material for correcting 
one’s impression that Henry James was always 
that august ambassadorial presence which some 
fifteen years ago revisited the American scene, 
and grew so weary “of the perpetual effort of 
trying to ‘do justice? to what one doesn’t like.” 
There is, for example, a spirited picture of him 
at thirty-five as guest at a Scotch house-party, 
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riding all day and dancing all night, and, after 
breakfast, bolting from the library to escape the 
morning service, “read by the worthy Nevin, the 
American Episcopal Chaplain.” One has here, 
what the elderly memoirs do not afford, a glimpse 
of a three-dimensioned man with direct and 
prompt reactions, whose hand of help would have 
warmth and a grip. And so a few years later it 
goes out across the South Seas, full of the cordial- 
est comfort and the finest praise, to R. L. Steven- 
son; and so with a firmness of somewhat stoical 
sympathy to his old friend, Miss Grace Norton: 


“Don’t melt too much into the universe, 
but be as solid and dense and fixed as you can. 
We all live together, and those of us who 
love and know, live so most. We help each 
other—even unconsciously each in our own 
effort, we lighten the effort of others, we 
contribute to the sum of success, make it possi- 
ble for others to live. Sorrow comes in great 
waves—no one can know better than you— 
but it rolls over us, and though it may almost 
smother us it leaves us on the spot, and we | 
know that if it is strong, we are stronger, in- 
asmuch as it passes and we remain... . 
Everything will pass, and serenity and 
accepted mysteries and disillusionments, and 
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the tenderness of a few good people, and 
new opportunities and ever so much of life, 
in a word, will remain.” 


The difference in style between the first and 
second volumes is as the difference between THE 
AMERICAN and THE WINGS OF A DOVE; and some 
of the scraps of literary criticism in the first will 
make devotees of the “later James” rub their eyes. 
In 1884, for instance, James is infatuated by the 
“truly infernal intelligence of art, form, and man- 
ner” in Datdet, Goncourt, and Zola—“in spite 
of their ferocious pessimism and their handling of 
unclean things.” Accordingly, he lectures W. D. 
Howells, whom he desires to regard as the great 
American naturalist, on the presence of “romantic 
phantoms” in his work. In 1891, still faithful to 
sensuous presentation, he lectures Stevenson on 
the importance of “visibility” in narrative: “No 
theory is kind to us that cheats us of seeing.» 
Kipling he had hailed as a prodigious infant mon- 
ster, containing perhaps the seeds of an English 
Balzac; but by 1897, “my view of his prose future 
has much shrunken in the light of one’s increas- 
ingly observing how little of life he can make use 
of. Almost nothing civilized save steam and pa- 
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triotism—and the latter only in verse, while I hate 
it so, especially mixed up with God and goodness, 
that that half spoils my enjoyment of his great 
talent. Almost nothing of the complicated soul 
or of the female form or of any question of 
shades—which latter constitute, to my sense, the 
real formative literary discipline. .. . He has 
come steadily from the less simple in subject to 
the more simple.” There we have the cue for 
James’s secession from the naturalists who ex- 
ploited peasants, savages, and the “scum of the 
earth.” 

In the second volume it is interesting to observe 
the development of esthetic “detachment” and 
the growing predominance of a kind of amorous 
artistic egoism. Anyone who is so fortunate as 
to be able to recall one’s first love affair will. re- 
member how, under the influence of that delicious 
intoxicant, one desired to make over the world, 
including the beloved object, in one’s own sense. 
Nothing possessed any value excepting the glam- 
our of a relation created by this private passion. 
The great disillusion came when one discovered 
that the “beloved object” was not a figment of 
thei imagination, plastic to the stress of one’s desire, 
but real, a thing-in-itself, with a sense of its own, 
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and purposes more or less fixed and inflexible, and 
characteristics and angles and likes and antipathies, 
all with their own independent center, which 
rebelled, like a little Ireland, against one’s reshap- 
ing and assimilative dream. The world was Henry 
James’s sweetheart; but, in his grand “Platonic” 
passion for it, he became so incurably amorous, so 
smitten with the superiority of his own outlook, 
so abounding in his own sense, that he tended to 
crush the objective reality out of whatever he 
embraced and to substitute for it the personal 
truth, the vraie vérité, of the impressionist. 
Reading another man’s novel, he reports to his 
novelist friends—to Mr. Wells, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. 
Wharton—means, for him, rewriting it. He 
attempts to recount for Mr. Gosse a story he had 
heard Maupassant tell about two Englishmen 
and a monkey; the little tale, as he reproduces it, 
sounds like a two-page summary of THE GOLDEN 
BOWL. But quite the most astonishing avowal of 
his final disrespect for objective fact occurs in a 
long letter to his nephew, with reference to some 
alterations in his quotations from the letters of 
William James, included in NoTEs OF A SON AND 
BROTHER. “Everything the letters meant,” he 
writes, “affected me so, in all the business, as of 
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our old world only, mine and his alone together, 
with every item of it, intimately known and re- 
membered by me, that I daresay I did instinctively 
regard it at last as all my truth, to do what I would 
with.” Henry’s mature sense with reference to 
Lincoln dictates, for example, the alteration of 
William’s “poor old Abe” to “poor old Abra- 
ham”; because “never, never, under our Father’s 
roof did we talk of Abe”—in spite of William’s 
testimony to the contrary. How can one help 
saying that Henry appears to have prized his 
wnpression of his brother more than he prized his 
brother! This must strike anyone but the enam- 
ored artists as art’s unpardonable affront to life. 

It is, of course, because people do not under- 
stand the nature of his “interest,” or because they 
do not share his interest, that his works and his 
letters, too, seem often inadequately supplied with 
subjects. In his later years he lost those “clear 
Greek eyes” that Heine praised in Goethe, which 
see things as all men in their lucid intervals see 
them. Things in themselves came to have no 
relish for him; they were savorless till he had 
treated and modified them. Not the object but 
the quantity and quality of emotion existing 
between him and the object—this is the subject 
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over which he bends and broods in ecstatic scru- 
tiny. When between the crackling of his fire and 
the preparation of tea, he attacks his accumulated 
mail, he is above reporting news or discussing 
politics, religion, or even literature. His “prob- 
lem,” as he sees it, is merely to establish a “rela- 
tion.” One can establish a relation by a page of 
diffuse apology for not writing sooner and two 
pages more of diffuse compliment keyed up by a 
rapturous reference to some earlier pleasant rela- 
tion with one’s correspondent—perhaps the mutual 
enjoyment of half-forgotten cups of tea, at the 
faint recollection of which, mingled with the fra- 
grance of some earlier English summer, one still, 
at the age of sixty-six, “throbs” or “vibrates” or 
“thrills” or “palpitates.”” There is abundance of 
affectionate phrase and gesture in the letters. Many 
of them end with an embrace; some with a 
courtly bow and lips lightly touched to the finger- 
tips—“Yours, dear Mrs. Cotes, most constantly.” 
But consider this conclusion from a letter to his 
relatives in America: “I embrace you all—Alice 
longer than the rest—and am—with much ac- 
tuality of emotion, ever your Henry.” Actuality 
of emotion?—doubtless, doubtless. And yet if, 
in bending over a fair lady’s hand, one does just 
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manage for a moment to forget “all utterly” about 
counting one’s own pulsations, to forget even to 
consider whether one’s emotion is actual or not, 
how that brief oblivion of the introspective sense 
deepens the sense of actuality, and disembarrasses 
the heart! 

The artistic justification of the slow-moving 
second volume with its somewhat excessively pre- 
sented elderly author laboring heavily under the 
burden of declining his invitations, and with two 
new books from Mr. Wells on his desk still to 
read and acknowledge, is that it struggles through 
at last to a grand climax of disillusion and of moral 
commitment and passion. In 1912 James’s 
American attachment had become “prehistoric,” 
and his English residence he regarded as merely 
anemancipation. Politics, he wrote to Mrs. Ward, 
are fun for young people who are “in,” but insipid 
to the “lone and detached, the abjectly literary 
and unenrolled alien,” cherishing his “blest free- 
doms and immunities.” With his characteristic 
spectatorial note, he writes in 1913 to Mrs. Henry 
White in America apropos of the “queer Demo- 
cratic régime”: “But we must all wait, mustn’t 
we? And I do indeed envy you both your inter- 
esting opportunity for doing so, in a front bow at 
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the comedy, or tragedy, the fine old American 
show, that is, whatever turn it takes; it will all 
give you, these next months, so much to look at 
and talk about and expertly appreciate.” O these 
superior persons, these expert tasters of life—Mrs. 
White in her “box,” Henry James in his! The 
death of his brother in 1910 had startled him 
there. A protracted, excruciating illness had 
taken him temporarily out of it, wailing like 
Philoctetes, forthright and simple, “I have had a 
hell of a time.” But the war, to borrow a figure 
from THE GOLDEN BOWL, burst in, “like police- 
men into an opium den,” and broke up all the 
box-parties of that champagne-quafting, orchid- 
arranging, finely-perceptive English society in the 
shelter of which James had watched the “show.” 
And then, like old Sir Roger de Coverley, forget- 
ting that he was at a play, quite forgetting that all 
the world’s but a stage, James began to cry out 
straight from the hot indignation of his heart 
against the actors—against “those two infamous 
autocrats,” against Mr. Wilson, against “neutral” 
America, against all the meaning and preparation 
of the smiling hypocritic years. And so at last 
he had committed himself, and had lost his spec- 
tatorial immunity, and was in for it shoulder to 
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shoulder with all sorts of people who never notice 
nuances. Solemnly, with full soul, as a maid takes 
her marriage vows, as a man receives the water of 
baptism, as a knight kisses his sword, as a dying 
man receives the sacrament, so, and with such 
“actuality of emotion,” Henry James became an 
English citizen. . 

How the whole tone and quality of even a very 
distinguished man who has lacked it may be trans- 
formed by the inflowing of the national life, the 
reader may consider for himself as he compares 
the already quoted message of sympathy to Grace 
Norton with this passage of 1915 addressed to the 
wife of a young officer, who fell in battle: 


“T can’t pretend to utter to you words of 
‘consolation’—vainest of dreams: for what is 
your suffering but the measure of his virtue, 
his charm and his beauty?—everything we so 
loved him for. But I see you marked with 
his glory too, and so intimately associated 
with his noble legend, with the light of it 
about you, and about his children, always, and - 
the precious privilege of making him live 
again whenever one approaches you; con- 
vinced as I am that you will rise, in spite of 
the unspeakable lacerations, to the greatness 
of all this and feel it carry you in a state of 
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sublime privilege. . . . I don’t know why I 
presume to say such things—I mean poor 
things only of mine, to you, all stricken and 
shaken as you are—and then again I know 
how any touch of his noble humanity must be 
unspeakably dear to you, and that you’ll go 
on getting the fragrance of them wherever he 
passed. ...I1 live with you in thought 
every step of the long way.” 


THE RELIGION OF THE DAY: MR. PAUL 
ELMER MORE AND THE NEW 
ENGLAND TRADITION * 


The ideal object of criticism is to exhibit the 
whole truth regarding all matters which concern 
us. The mission of the ideal critic is therefore 
one of mediation and reconciliation: it is his con- 
cern to occupy all the tenable ground between the 
embattled extremes. At the present time, how- 
ever, the more serious criticism is, the more it 
tends toward a violent partisanship and a repres- 
sion of such aspects of truth as are offered by rival 
exhibitors. The situation is like that described in 
John Stuart Mill’s subtle examination of the affini- 
ties between Coleridge and Bentham: “Conserva- 
tive thinkers and liberals, transcendentalists and 
admirers of Hobbes and Locke, regard each 
other’s speculations as vitiated by an original taint, 
which makes all study of them, except for pur- 
poses of attack, useless if not mischievous.” With 
a readiness to receive truth—though from the 
devil himself—which marks a comprehensively 
critical mind, Mill insists upon “the importance, 


+ Reprinted from The Weekly Review, November 12, 1921. 
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in the present imperfect state of mental and social 
science, of antagonistic modes of thought: which, 
it will one day be felt, are as necessary to one 
another in speculation, as mutually checking 
powers are in a political constitution.” 

Mr. More is important to those who care for 
“the whole truth,” precisely because he meets cur- 
rent popular tendencies with an inveterately “an- 
tagonistic mode of thought.” It is popular nowa- 
days to scoff at the Puritans and their sense of sin; 
in his essays on early New England poetry and 
Jonathan Edwards, Mr. More treats the stam- 
mering Puritan muse almost tenderly, and he 
inclines to think that a revived sense of sin is the 
need of the hour. It is the mode to speak with 
relief of our emancipation from “the fear of God”; 
through nearly all of the essays,” especially 
through those on Emerson, Norton, Henry 
Adams, Economic Ideals, and Oxford, runs the 
sense that we must, somehow or other, “get the 
fear of God back into society.” The current social 
watchword is “universal sympathy”; Mr. More 
preaches individual self-respect and a stern dis- 
crimination of values. The keynote of contem- 
porary education is “power and service,” a phrase 
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which Mr. More, championing an older ideal of 
self-realization, characterizes as “maleficent.” It 
is the fashion to magnify “the people” at the ex- 
pense of their leaders; Mr. More intimates that 
the first step toward wise and effective leadership 
is a renascence of the old-fashioned contempt for 
“the vulgar herd.” We have generally viewed 
with democratic complacency the dwindling power 
of the English House of Lords; Mr. More pre- 
‘sents Lord Morley’s part in diminishing that 
power as a grave piece of ingratitude and a kind 
of blot on his character. Most of the agreeable 
people today profess themselves sex-equalitarians; 
Mr. More mildly protests against being taken for 
a misogynist, while at the same time he reminds 
us that the Puritan Church started toward the 
innocuous desuetude of Unitarianism when Anne 
Hutchinson undertook to explain the sermons, 
that Henry Adams lost his head when he began 
to worship the whimsical Virgin, and that English 
gentlemen lost Oxford and God when Mrs, 
Humphry Ward and the rustle of petticoats were 
heard in the cloisters. 

Mr. More has, I think, ibenely invested 
his conservatism with a humorous crustiness and 
expressed it with an old blue-Tory violence, for 
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the sake of irritating sentimental pale red radicals 
into thought. With this understanding, one can 
perhaps enjoy his apparent preference of the indo- 
lent, Greek-quoting, unproductive, bibulous Ox- 
ford don of the old school to President Eliot’s 
scientific young man bent on “power and service.” 
But is there really any important truth to be con- 
served at those points where Mr. More runs up 
the blue flag? Indubitably there is, an entire 
aspect of truth, neglected by the radicals, which 
runs through history and persists in human nature, 
solid as bed-rock. The Tories are always right— 
more often right, perhaps, than their adversaries, 
because they shun experiment and settle back in 
the easy chair of experience, and build solidly and 
stolidly on the experiments of the radicals of other 
days. Mr. More is indubitably right when he 
insists that most of us think we are far better than 
we are; that we need a new sense of sin; that we 
need the idea of God; that organized society is 
impossible without a stern discrimination of 
values; that scientific without moral progress 
points to Gehenna; that the leadership of superior 
men is an everlasting necessity; and that women 
are, in many respects, a whimsical and trouble- 
some sex, and have led us into much mischief, The 
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sooner we admit these truths, the sooner we shall 
emerge from dream to daylight. 

But I find a certain vagueness in Mr. More’s 
thought at a vital point. He insists that in this 
world of whirling change the wise man should fix 
his heart upon the unchangeable—upon, more 
specifically, “the idea of God.” He rebukes more 
or less sharply Emerson, Norton, Adams, Morley, 
Jowett, Pattison, George Eliot, Mrs. Ward, and 
many others for having lost all substantial and 
positive ideas of God. In contrast to them, he 
holds up for at least a relative admiration men 
like Michael Wigglesworth and Jonathan 
Edwards, who had positive ideas of God, and even 
men like Mr. Henry Holt, who cling to the 
shadow of a positive idea with the help of the 
Society for Psychical Research. He thinks the 
definite religious opinions of these men disrepu- 
table, yet he respects the men—for precisely what 
that Jowett did not possess? For a mere attitude, 
for a mere fixity in their attitude of awe toward 
the disreputable? Hardly that. : 

Mr. More speaks with contempt of those who 
use words like “truth” and “God” without any 
definite notion of their content; but, though I have 
searched diligently, I cannot find that he uses the 
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word God with much more definite sense of its 
content than is possessed by most modern men 
who, like himself, are of a temper at the same 
time serious and skeptical. To such men gen- 
erally, to men, for example, like Mill, Henry 
Adams, and Morley, God is at least a figure of 
speech by which they objectify their sense of what 
ought to be done. 

Looking at the matter historically and chari- 
tably, what can we say was the God of Jonathan 
Edwards and Michael Wigglesworth but a figure 
of speech by which these dreadful Calvinists 
objectified their sense of what ought to be done? 
Their positive “idea of God,” so much admired 
by Mr. More for its positiveness—what did it 
mean actually but that they placed such customs 
and beliefs of their times as met their approval 
under the patronage of God? And this positive 
idea included, we remember, their sense that un- 
baptized infants ought to be damned, that a large 
part of mankind ought to burn forever, that small- 
pox ought to be endured as a divine visitation, that 
slavery is a religious institution, and that war is 
one of the chief means for extending God’s king- 
dom on the earth. 

Faith in these ideas has been shattered or utterly 
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destroyed by the radical intellectual tradition of 
which Lord Morley is a representative. For my 
part, I cannot feel that our modern skeptics and 
positivists of the type of Emerson, Mill, and 
Morley, and our Liberal contemporaries of the 
more serious sort, have destroyed anything that 
was very precious in the religious life of their an- 
cestors. The human necessity in which all forms 
of religion generate, they did not affect, they could 
not alter. Moreover, I will back the religious 
sense of Emerson or Mill or Morley against that 
of Mather or Bunyan or Shepherd for depth and 
high seriousness, and for all good purposes of a 
religious sense. Their idea of God is far less 
mixed with our idea of the devil. The customs 
and beliefs which our contemporaries place under 
the protection of God are of a different order from 
those of the old worthies, but they are no less 
sincere and no less positive. For infant damna- 
tion, they substitute child welfare; for slavery a 
living wage; for the doctrine of a select saved 
remnant the humanization of all the people; for 
superstitious fatalism preventive medicine; for 
interdenominational and international strife the 
gospel of human neighborliness and the interna- 
tional mind. Here is a sufficient positive content 
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in the modern “idea of God” to save it from the 
charge of being “defalcated to a pure transpar- 
ency.” Here are tangible objects for the religious 
sense to work upon or to pray for, if one likes, 
with all the rapture of Edwards in the Great 
Awakening. 

When Mr. More asks us in this world of change 
to fix our hearts upon that which is unchangeable, 
he does not mean of course that we should fix them 
upon any of those brimstone doctrines of Edwards; 
for they are all gone like a bad odor from a lab- 
oratory, whiffed away by the breeze. They were 
“of the flux.” He cannot esteem the modern 
objects of the religious sense which I have enu- 
merated; because they are connected with his favor- 
ite topics of denunciation, social service and social 
sympathy. He cannot mean that we should fix 
our hearts on the doctrines of the Republican 
party for even these are in a state of flux; nor on 
the doctrines of any of the modern churches, 
for these are in a process of amalgamation and 
recrystallization around the Christian doctrine of 
neighborliness, which for Mr. More is quite over- 
shadowed, almost negatived, by the other Christian 
doctrine about the love of God. Yet when you 
“scrap” your theology, what is there left, for the 
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modern skeptical mind, what is there left of posi- 
tive content in the “idea of God” but some more 
or less impassioned sense of what ought to be done 
on earth by men? What he should mean, as it 
appears to me, is that we should cultivate and fos- 
ter that which remains as a formative center in an 
intelligent man, when all his traditional beliefs 
dissolve around him, namely, his human instinct 
and passion for perfection. That is, in a sense, 
permanent. That does, through all the kaleido- 
scopic changes of opinion, persist. And the very 
proof of its persistence is, that modern Puritans 
discard a large part of the intellectual impedimenta 
of their ancestors. To obey the highest law of 
one’s human nature, which bids one seek perfec- 
tion, one must lop off one’s dead and worm-eaten 
ideas and cast them into the fire. 

Mr. More is right when he places stability of 
character under the protection of God. But the 
radicals are also right when they place freedom 
of the mind under the protection of God. Mr. 
More praises his New England group justly for 
their stability of character, but he quite under- 
values the honesty and freedom of their intelli- 
gence. The importance of the New England 
tradition for us today lies however, neither in its 
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morality nor in its intelligence, but in the strength 
of its passion for perfection. We have elsewhere 
stability of character without freedom of intelli- 
gence, and elsewhere freedom of intelligence 
without stability of character. The Puritan 
effected a union. Because his radical intellect is 
steadily in the service of his passion for perfection, 
his character can be trusted for stability and 
amendment, as, from age to age, men improve the 
quality of the positive customs and beliefs which 
they place under the protection of God. 


ACCORDING TO REASON: WILLIAM 
GODWIN’ 


Almost from his infancy William Godwin 
panted for distinction. He achieved recognition 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century as an 
original philosopher, as a brilliant novelist, and as 
the intrepid leader of the intellectual radicals. 

It was his misfortune to attempt popularizing 
radical thinking among a people with an inveterate 
prejudice in favor of muddling along—of mud- 
dling along in this case with that “stuffy old drone 
from the German hive,” George III, in charge of 
its political destinies, and with the pugnacious 
common sense of old Dr. Johnson regulating its 
literary taste. After a brief period of serving as 
a shining light Godwin was extinguished by the 
angry flood of anti-Jacobin reaction. When in his 
eighty-first year death came to him, his glory had 
long departed. Obituary notices were not very 
flattering. Among judges of “the better sort” it 
was generally agreed that it would have been 
better for the world if he had never been born. 


1 Reprinted from “Books,’’ N. Y. Herald Tribune, August 29, 1926. 
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After languishing for a century in the dust of 
oblivion and the shadow of obloquy Godwin now 
revisits the glimpses of the moon in a season when 
the public has been prepared to greet his reappear- 
ance with curiosity if not with sympathy and 
respect. To allude for the moment to only one 
superficial aspect of the preparation for reviving 
Godwin: Thousands of fair readers must be eager 
to hear the whole truth about the husband of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, the first famous female vindicator 
of the right of women to “live their own lives.” 
Other thousands must be ready for more light on 
the father-in-law of “Ariel,” the stepfather of 
“the glorious Apollo’s” Jane, and the Platonic 
friend of “the exquisite Perdita.” That two lively 
daughters of the good old man eloped with two 
celebrated poets, “without benefit of clergy,” is a 
fact less likely now than at any other time within 
my memory to be urged against their parents’ 
pursuit of “impassionate discussion,” “perfect sin- 
cerity,” “immutable truth” and “universal benevo- 
fence.” 

A new life was inevitable, and I, for one, am 
profoundly grateful that we got a real biography 
and not one of those inanely misbegotten bio- 
graphical fictions which fair readers, with the new 
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tenderness for bastards, do nowadays so incom- 
prehensibly fawn upon. 

Mr. Brown’s narrative,” though not often 
“scintillating,” is sound and exceptionally well 
nourished. There is tragic matter in it compa- 
rable to that which distinguishes Thebes and 
Pelops’s line. There is comic matter in it sufficient 
to occupy a whole school of cynical playwrights. 
There is philosophy at the heart of it as disputable 
as Plato’s, and on the whole not a whit more 
absurd. What Mr. Brown thinks of it all I do not 
quite make out, for his treatment is singularly 
objective and non-committal. 

He has absorbed most of Kegan Paul’s witt1am 
GODWIN, two volumes, 1876. His reference to 
this long standard work as “kindly” leads one to 
expect a punitive and satirical handling of the 
hero. By extensive drafts on Mr. Ingpen’s col- 
lection of Shelley’s letters and the Francis Place 
manuscripts—Place spent three or four years in a 
vain attempt to put Godwin’s publishing business 
on its feet—he overwhelmingly demonstrates that 
Godwin was a sponge, a bloodsucker and a com- 
placent bankrupt. But that is not news. And with 
all the rather tedious evidence that neither the 
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philosopher nor his green-spectacled second wife 
understood budget-making or its importance, Mr. 
Brown brings the old man through without sub- 
stantially reducing his battered dignity and honor. 

The justification of this new life is less in its 
alteration of the central portrait than in its enrich- 
ment of the atmosphere and the background of the 
picture. Mr. Brown attentively considers the big 
splash that Godwin made in his time. He care- 
fully illustrates his changing relationships with a 
large group of enemies, disciples and friends, 
including a fine cluster of more or less adoring 
literary ladies of the radical persuasion. He shows 
the fickle play of public opinion from adulation to 
execration during and after the French Revolu- 
tion. If at times Godwin impresses one as a 
pathetic and even as an heroic figure, with far 
above the average endowment of honesty, courage, 
intelligence and fortitude, it is because he is exhib- 
ited with all the foul missiles of his adversaries 
flying around his head, and with the malicious and 
unscruplous conservative pack in full cry at his 
heels, yelping their scurrilities in defense of God 
and the chastity of their wives. 

George Meredith held that the public’s treat- 
ment of a woman whose reputation was no better 
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than it should be was a crucial test of its civility. 
Perhaps an equally good test is its treatment of a 
radical philosopher. With a little more charity 
and a little more skepticism about the finality of 
time’s verdicts a more attractive case could be 
made out for William Godwin than Mr. Brown 
has presented. . 

I, myself, have no instinctive liking for Godwin 
as he is ordinarily set before us; but I suspect there 
was something more in him than has fully come 
down to us. His attraction for beautiful and witty 
women I discount, attributing it mainly to the 
insatiable feminine passion for fluttering briefly 
around any sort of monster which, at the moment, 
is at the center of the stage, whether a tenor, a 
prize fighter, a poet or a bandit. But I know not 
how to explain away the long-continued, if inter- 
mittent, interest and fascination which Godwin 
aroused in such fellows as Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Curran, Parr, Carlyle, 
not to speak of the Shelleys. 

There was something in Godwin which encour- 
aged those who came in contact with him. There 
was something, too, which evoked in them a long- 
suffering loyalty. He furnished them a program 
and, for a time, abundant faith. He had the 
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merits and the defects of an austerely religious 
upbringing, supplemented by self-discipline in the 
Stoic philosophy. Brought up a Christian, he 
believed there was a good time coming. Brought 
up a Dissenter, he had an overweaning confidence 
in the individual reason, and a fiery zeal to accel- 
erate the coming of God’s kingdom by his own 
endeavors. During his period of preparation for 
service he studied several years from 5 o’clock in 
the morning till midnight. For a romanticist he 
was terribly industrious. 

He studied his way through Calvinism to 
Socinianism, or old-fashioned Unitarianism. 
Encountering eighteenth century skeptical phi- 
losophy in the works of Rousseau, Helvétius, 
D?’Holbach and other celebrated French free- 
thinkers of the age, he emancipated his imagina- 
tion from allegiance to that Utopia which godly 
children were to enter after death as a reward for 
such good works as refraining from playing with 
the cat on the Lord’s Day. A steadfast belief in 
the Christian Utopia and an earnest Christian pes- 
simism regarding the possibility of any alteration 
of human affairs in the reign of George III would 
doubtless have made a meeker citizen of Godwin 
and might have kept him from worlds of mischief. 
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But that emancipated imagination of his began to 
dwell upon the good time coming on earth when 
certain fundamental alterations should have been 
made in the social organization of men. 

In 1793 he published that extravagant tribute 
to human understanding AN INQUIRY CONCERNING 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL JUSTICE AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON GENERAL VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS. 
The work was put out in two expensive quarto 
volumes and honestly intended for mature and 
thoughtful readers, though clubs of impecunious 
working men were soon banding together to study 
it. As purely an essay in philosophical specula- 
tion as Plato’s REPUBLIC, it did not inquire what 
was immediately possible in a nation of brutal 
Anglo-Saxons, but what was desirable and con- 
ceivable as a mode of life in a society of thoroughly 
rational beings. 

Like its distinguished Greek predecessor, it con- 
tains a number of daring and, I fear, mainly 
impractical proposals such as the reduction of 
churches and governments to the most shadowy 
strength, the extinction of war and crime, the 
abolition of property and all hereditary distinc- 
tions, the condemnation of vows and promises, the 
discarding of gratitude and the domestic sentiments 
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and all merely instinctive motives of action. 
(Godwin later withdrew his objections to the 
domestic sentiments and his affirmation of the natal 
equality of men.) It undertook to present a 
society organized strictly on “the merit system” 
by the dispassionate activity of an untrammeled 
reason consulting only the welfare of the species. 

Godwin called his book “a child of the French 
Revolution,” and it has conspicuous features in 
common with its parent. But Godwin was in some 
respects a truly advanced thinker. He had thought 
through the eighteenth century theories of the 
social contract and natural right and had dismissed 
them as fictions. He had thought through the 
popular enthusiasm for democracy and for the 
sovereignty of the volonté générale. We had dis- 
missed “the consent of the governed” as an inade- 
quate foundation for justice. He had foreseen 
the intolerable tyranny of majorities. To an 
extraordinary extent he anticipated the criticisms 
of eighteenth century radicalism instituted by the 


philosophical radicals in the next generation under 


the leadership of Bentham and Mill. His system, 
like theirs, was thoroughly utilitarian and thor- 
oughly individualistic. 

At no time was he a counselor of violence, and 
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he came to loathe revolution. An optimistic 
determinist, he expected a gradual amelioration of 
the world by the modification of environment and 
by the alteration of opinions through education 
and discussion. As a novelist, he is ordinarily 
remembered today as the author of CALEB WIL- 
LIAMS, 2 detective story in three volumes, still 
fairly readable. But CALEB WILLIAMS and FLEET- 
woop have a permanent interest as anticipating the 
serious fiction of the next hundred years in the 
studious exhibition of man as the creature of his 
environment, not to mention their projection of 
the romantic men of feeling whom Byron and 
Shelley were to imitate in their lives and in their 
poetry. 

I regret many things which have to be related 
in the annals of the house of Godwin: the early 
death of his interesting first wife, whom Horace 
Walpole nastily called “an hyzna in petticoats”; 
the green spectacles and the bad temper of his sec- 
ond wife; the suicide of Fanny Imlay and the sui- 
cide of Harriet Westbrook Shelley. I regret, asa 
parent, the recklessly experimental temper of Jane 
Clairmont and Mary Godwin, though the latter, 
to be sure, was subsequently made an “honest 
woman.” I regret the degeneration of the Mas- 
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ter Spirit of his Age into a compiler of textbooks, 
publisher of a juvenile library and indefatigable 
signer of worthless promises to pay. I regret that 
in his personal life Godwin so swiftly explored 
the limits of the possible, and that his own case 
illustrates only the hardships of an intensive 
domestic existence as head of four amalgamated 
families. I regret that his family’s history as a 
whole is such marvelously apt material for a Bap- 
tist minister’s discourse on the wages of sin and the 
folly of trying to think for one’s self. 

But I do not regret that Godwin was born, nor 
that he made an attempt to outline a form of 
society in which philosophers should not be gov- 
erned by country squires or other inferior varieties 
of the species. There is a latent radicalism in 
every man to which Godwin’s way of thinking will 
always appeal under certain circumstances. When 
governments have discredited themselves by a 
long course of misbehavior, even men of “the bet- 
ter sort” are sometimes tempted into independent 
thinking, which may be regarded as the shy 
younger sister of philosophic anarchy. 

Thus Coleridge, who in his later years was a 
safe institutional man—pious and a pensioner— 
Coleridge as a safe institutional man spoke of 
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Godwin as a man “cankered by the love of singu- 
larity,” and on another occasion as “a dim-eyed 
son of blasphemy.” Now this was, and is still, 
quite the correct way for a man of “the better 
sort” to speak of Godwin. But Coleridge, as every- 
one knows, had intervals of acute, uninstitutional 
thinking. During one of the periods when his 
acute intellect was not considering how his utter- 
ance would affect either Church or State, he found 
something so attractive in Godwin that he urged 
him to make his residence among the little group 
of pious and patriotic serious thinkers in the Lake 
Country. ‘Every man in his heart,” he wrote to 
Godwin, “is in favor of your general principles!” 

There is the curious fact which after a hundred 
years enables our discredited old philosopher to 
rise again. He still appeals to the imaginations 
of men and women, precisely as his more capti- 
vating son-in-law Shelley does, as a champion of 
the reasoning “heart” against the dull dominion 
of the established fact. Nothing of any impor- 
tance can be urged against his system of ideas. 
except that it doesn’t work—at least it hasn’t 
hitherto. , 


WANDERING BETWEEN TWO ERAS? 


Literary as well as political historians are cer- 
tain to fix upon 1918 as the end of an old era, the 
beginning of a new one; and with increasing assur- 
ance, as that date recedes into the past, they will 
distinguish and insist upon the differences between 
the buzzing blooming confusion that preceded it 
and the buzzing blooming confusion that followed 
it. They will give to the ante-bellum era a sig- 
nificant name and to the post-bellum era a signifi- 
cant name; and by their names we shall know 
them; and from their names the wayfaring man 
will be able to deduce the characteristics of the 
authors who lived in those eras, without the an- 
noyance of having to read them. This will be a 
convenience to those who wish to find time for 
reading Plato or CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Professor Cunliffe has recognized the existence 
of an ante-bellum era by publishing in the slow 
grey dawn of the new age a retrospective work 
which, evading the responsibilities of a godfather, 
he calls ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE LAST 


1 Reprinted from The Weekly Review, May 17, 1919. 
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HALF CENTURY.” He selects for more or less 
extensive treatment these British worthies: Mere- 
dith, Hardy, Butler (by J. B. Fletcher), Steven- 
son, Gissing (by Leland Hall), Shaw, Kipling, 
Conrad, Wells, Galsworthy and Bennett. In one 
chapter each he disposes of The Irish Movement, 
The New Poets, and The New Novelists. He pro- 
fesses to have written “to provide guidance for 
first-hand study—assistance in reading the authors 
themselves, not a substitute for it.” As a first aid 
to the explorer, the book presents just what is 
needed: biographical sketches, summaries of 
novels and plays, critical excerpts, bibliographies, 
and a temper generally hospitable and temper- 
ately appreciative. 

For readers, however, who have in some 
fashion gone through the literature of this half- 
century, and who are now ready to have it dis- 
cussed and classified and shelved so that they may 
turn back to Plato and cLaRIssA HARLOWE Or press 
on to the New Poetry and the New Novel—for 
such readers Professor Cunliffe’s treatment is 
likely to prove a bit disappointing. As an incite- 
ment to discussion it is almost too studiously 
unprovocative. “If the reader’s own judgment,” 
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he says, “does not fall in with the criticisms here 
offered, it is hoped that no harm will be done, and 
no offence taken on either side.” N ow, that is not 
the temper in which one creates the idea of a new 
age! As the establisher of a literary epoch, Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe is over-wary of generalizations. 
He gives us a series of detached essays and notes 
on individual authors, which one must group and 
concatenate for oneself, if perchance one wants a 
vision of mass or processional movement, or is 
curious about the causes and connections of things, 
or hankers for a compact statement of the meaning 
of that interesting age on which the armistice has 
rung down the curtain. 

In his introductory chapter he does sketch the 
social background of literature since 1867; or 
rather, we should say, he indicates some of the 
determining forces in it. But he leaves these 
forces in a good deal of a welter. “To sum up,” 
he says, “the last half century was a period of 
extraordinarily rapid transition, political, social 
and intellectual.” To be sure it was; every half 
century is that, if you look at it hard. 

“The general sweep of thought,” he continues, 
“was revolutionary; there was no political prin- 
ciple, no religious dogma, no social tradition, no 
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moral convention that was not called in question. 
To some conservative minds it appeared merely as 
an era of destruction, but, powerless to resist the 
flood of change, they remained baffled and con- 
fused amid the contending currents, which drove 
now in one direction, now in another, but ever 
onward. Future generations will doubtless dis- 
cern more constructive achievement than is obvi- 
ous to the contemporary spectator, who is himself 
but an atom in the whirl of conflicting tendencies.” 
The present generation, he concludes, must build 
upon this whirl; and “though the march of 
progress was intefrupted by the Great War, the 
first task of humanity, when peace is restored, will 
be to take up the task of reconstruction.” 

' Here is much cheery talk of transition and 
progress “ever onward”; but as Teufelsdrdckh 
would say, “Whence, O God, and whither?” 
Professor Cunliffe supplies hints for an answer 
which he hesitates to formulate. He hesitates, 
apparently because he is not certain that all will 
think the answer consistent with his description of 
contemporary change as “the march of progress.” 
I myself, less concerned about consistency than 
about getting Professor Cunliffe’s fifty years char- 
acterized and distinguished from the years before 
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and after, suggest that we call the span from 1832 
to 1867 The Era of Middle Class Society or The 
Age of Gentlemen, that from 1867 to 1918 The 
Era of Biological Considerations or The Age of 
Vital Forces, and the half century for the dawn of 
which the cocks are now crowing, The Proletarian 
Millennium or The Age of Economic Units. 
These epithets have at least the merit of indicat- 
ing a whence and a whither. When I have shown 
how the three periods are reflected in their respec- 
tive literatures, and how they are related to one 
another, and how, finally, they are related to the 
deep current which bears the affairs of men onward 
whether they will or no, then the gentle reader 
may return to his classics, assured that his house 
or his houseboat has been set in order; or he may 
propose an arrangement of his own. 

As mirrored in literature and seen through the 
soft blue haze of time, that early Victorian interval 
which we have called The Age of Gentlemen lies 
before us enveloped in its own atmosphere, serene, 
changeless, finished, like a classical landscape, only 
a little damaged by the slashing of Mr. Wells and 
the Militant Suffragettes. What first catches the 
dreaming eye is the towers of the cathedral at 
Barchester, that Trollope built, embosomed high 
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in lofty trees, neighbored by Bishop Proudie’s pal- 
ace and the comfortable dwellings of Archdeacon 
Grantly and Dean Arabin. Then at wide inter- 
vals in a countryside tufted with woodlands one 
makes out the seats of great county families like 
the Luftons and the Crawleys and the Austin Fev- 
erels and odd places like Crotchet Castle and Gryll 
Grange. Piercing the greenery here and there, 
rise the ivory towers of the poets: in one of them 
Tennyson is writing with pearl-handled gold pen 
his “Idylls of the King,” in another Arnold is 
meditating his “Tristram and Iseult”; in a third 
Swinburne is murmuring his “Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” and in still another Morris is chanting his 
“Earthly Paradise.” These towers and castles 
are but the accents of the scene. For look! 
What populous towns and villages have emptied 
all their folk this pious morn to stream up by twos 
and threes to hear the Archdeacon’s sermon? 
Colonel Newcome heads the line, followed by an 
endless procession of clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
army officers, civil servants, journalists, merchants, 
tradesmen, farmers, and other representatives of 
that great class of bourgeois gentilhommes which 
began in 1832 significantly to displace the old 
aristocracy as the center of English society. Some 
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of these people have a long way to go before they 
overtake Colonel Newcome; but they all know 
where they are going, and they approve of the 
expedition. 

The predominance of a respectable middle class 
was England’s slowly matured response to the 
radical challenge of the French Revolution and to 
the contention that all men came to the social com- 
pact with equal rights in their hands, naked from 
the arms of nature. To the searching question 
put afresh in every age, What is man that he 
should inherit the earth? England replied, still 
cherishing fondly in her troubled heart the tra- 
ditions of an ancient Christian chivalry: “Man is 
a creature of miscellaneous instincts and unpre- , 
dictable conduct, as I have freely admitted by the 
mouth of Mr. Thackeray; but, as I have insisted 
also by the mouth of Mr. Tennyson, he has the 
aspirations of a Galahad, the ideals of an Arthur. 
Man is a being of dual personality; one side is as 
real as the other; if you would see him whole, 
you must take them both together. In his senti- 
ments, if not always in his creed and conduct, he is 
a Christian, a patriot, and a gentleman. With 
that understanding, I admit him to my society; 
and I think that I can make a fairly human and 
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creditable place of it.” While that understanding 
endured, a considerable number of the inhabitants 
of England of course remained outside in mine 
and. factory and unregarded corner, mute or clam- 
oring for a revolution. 

In the last fifty years the revolution took place. 
It created The Era of Biological Considerations. 
Professor Cunliffe dates its beginning at 1867, the 
year of the Second Reform Bill. But this is rather 
to overemphasize political influences, and to sug- 
gest that in our second period was accomplished 
merely an enlargement of the fold made in 1832 
for the society of middle class gentlemen. What 
we actually discover there is the destruction—not 
by the lower orders but by the intellectuals—of 
the bands which held earlier society together. The 
Era of Biological Considerations, for which Dar- 
win and Huxley prepared the way, is not prop- 
erly a society at all. Its characteristic business is 
not to establish man’s relation in a human com- 
munity but to establish his relations in the animal 
kingdom. This business generates a new type of 
literary imagination, a new notion of criticism. 
Equipped with a fresh conception of man, the 
children of The Era of Biological Considerations 
re-examine the professed aspirations of The Age 
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of Gentlemen and pronounce them hypocrisy. 
What the first age revered as ideals, the second 
denounces as shams. ‘Talk not to us,” cry the 
Butlers, the Shaws, the Wellses, the Cannans, the 
Mackenzies of this veracious epoch, “talk not to 
us of the duality of human nature, of Tennyson’s 
Arthur and the Victorian ideality; the grand Vic- 
torian type is Pecksniff. Man is neither a Chris- 
tian, a patriot, nor a gentleman; he is a ‘bad mon- 
key.’ We have seen him under the microscope. 
He is an agitated congeries of chemical and physi- 
cal forces. He is a bit of passionate protoplasm. 
He is a vital force.” 

We are all, except the very young and the very 
old, acquainted with the resolute and measurably 
successful efforts made by the writers of the last 
half century to prove that men are not destined 
to be Christians, patriots, or gentlemen. It was 
perhaps Samuel Butler who led off by demon- 
strating this truth in the case of Ernest Pontifex in 
THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, a novel which I thought 
rather dull, till I found all my intelligent contem- 
poraries praising it to the skies as a “brilliant 
attack upon the institution of the family, especially 
the relations between parents and children.” 
Thomas Hardy, singular in his sense of the tragic 
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nature of his task, developed with somber and 
genuine poetic power the thesis that man is a bit 
of passionate protoplasm plastic on the wheel of 
Chance, the whimsical Potter, blindly worshiped 
by The Age of Gentlemen as Divine Providence. 
George Moore joined in with a series of novels 
presenting vital forces in full evening dress, yet 
not for a moment mistakable for ladies and gentle- 
men; and he has recently added what I am as- 
sured is a very brilliant travesty on the life of 
Jesus. G. B. Shaw contributed to the bright bon- 
fire of shams the garments of clergymen, prize- 
fighters, duchesses and chauffeurs whom he had 
stripped down to the naked reality of vital forces 
and set speechifying in a parlor; and in recent 
years he has launched many a brilliant attack 
upon patriotism. Mr. Wells, eagerly reeking of 
the laboratory, has also specialized on heroes and 
heroines who are emancipated vital forces, and 
he has supplemented these representations by bril- 
liant attacks upon humanistic education and other 
institutions designed to perpetuate The Age of 
Gentlemen. Mr. Galsworthy has scattered some 
brilliant aspersions on the institution of property; 
but, since the success of THE DARK FLOWER 
has rather eclipsed his effusions on the Under Dog, 
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he and his satellites tend to specialize on exhibi- 
tions of man as exquisitely palpitating protoplasm. 
I have just read, for example, in a current maga- 
zine his brilliant beginning of a new story about 
a London rector (of The Age of Gentlemen) and 
his palpitating cousin and daughter (of The Age 
of Vital Forces). The rector’s cousin, having got 
rid of two husbands, is now the mistress of at- 
tractive Captain Fort. The daughter, having given 
herself to an officer departing for the war, “with 
the sole thought of making him hers forever,” 
seems on the point of giving herself to Captain 
Fort. While the captain waits, says my author, he 
is “turning the leaves of an illustrated journal 
wherein society beauties, starving Serbians, ac- 
tresses with pretty legs, prize dogs, sinking ships, 
royalties, shells bursting, and padres reading 
funeral services testified to the catholicity of the 
public taste but did not assuage his nerves.” 

One cannot compose the literature of this period 
into a picture of society; it doesn’t compose. Like 
Captain Fort’s journal, it presents us a bewilder- 
ing medley of impressions. It is a picture of dis- 
organization, of a human welter without top or 
bottom, such as one finds in the novels of Gon- 
charév, Dostoévsky, and Artzybashef. The writers 
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who express the prevailing spirit of the time rep- 
resent society as breaking up under biological 
criticism into the social anarchy of a state of nature. 
The more vigorous poets have left the ivory 
towers to go a-vagabonding and ballad-singing 
down the highways of the earth; others palpitate 
like exquisite jelly-fish responding to physical 
stimuli in a protoplasmic prose, sometimes called 
free verse. Only the novelists are lyrical; and 
they are lyrical perforce in the general decadence 
of the dramatic imagination and the confusion of 
the social scene. 

The exceptions—Meredith with his picture of 
a coherent prosperous intellectual aristocracy, 
Bennett with his picture of a coherent prosperous 
canny bourgeoisie, Gissing with his picture of a 
miserable “ignobly decent” one—these exceptions 
must be regarded as survivors, retaining in a hos- 
tile environment the standards, the aspirations of 
a former age. Mr. Chesterton is so obviously 
Dickensian that Professor Cunliffe only once men- 
tions him. De Morgan is not mentioned at all. 
The “ethicist” Stevenson with his knightly pose 
is of course still more out of his setting. As for 
Conrad and Kipling, neither of them is a painter 
of society. Conrad is the voice of the vast wist- 
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fulness of men who remember hearth and home 
and household gods but are exiles roaming in 
African wildernesses, sailing desolate seas, out- 
cast on solitary islands, mixing with human dere- 
licts and savages, defeated, forgotten. Kipling, on 
the other hand, is the celebrant of vital forces 
adventurous, successful, disciplined to the level of 
military and administrative efficiency, better for 
the barracks than the parlor, many pegs below the 
fine wits of Meredith’s world, several pegs above 
the palpitating protoplasms of Mr. Galsworthy’s, 
good for imperial adventure, good for deciding 
in a world-society that is lapsing into barbarism 
which forces are fittest to survive. 

On this scene the Great War breaks—an inter- 
ruption in the “march of progress,” as Professor 
Cunliffe regards it? Surely not as an interruption 
but as the completion of the overmastering drift 
of the age towards a return to nature. It was pre- 
cipitated by Germany, because she first among the 
nations worked up the results of her biological 
considerations into a clearly defined national 
policy. Checking the naturalistic reversion at Mr. 
Kipling’s level rather than at Mr. Galsworthy’s 
she sent to the battle line not exquisite protoplasms 
but efficient vital forces. As fast as we could, we 
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all followed suit. And for four years human 
society in the greater part of the world gave place 
to a primitive physical conflict in an ingenious and 
sophisticated branch of the animal kingdom. 

The war is over, and every pleasant person one 
meets talks hopefully of a new age. Those with 
the faintest idea of how it is to differ from its 
predecessor usually betray the vacancy of their 
imaginations by a facile use of the word “recon- 
struction.” But no hopeful person wants to recon- 
struct The Age of Vital Forces; that has been 
too thoroughly discredited. What considerations 
are going to take the place of those biological 
reveries which so profoundly affected the imagina- 
tion of the preceding generation? Patriotism is 
still a little under the cloud of “vitalistic” nation- 
alism. Christianity is not the prime concern of 
the reuniting churches, but the minimum wage. 
There is nothing visibly pointing to an immediate 
restoration of The Age of Gentlemen. In the 
recognition of certain signs of the times—notably 
those great bodies of men who have discovered a 
bond strong enough to hold them together and to 
make them feel alike, think alike, act alike, and 
make the Government “stand and deliver”—I 
have ventured to call the coming period The Pro- 
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letarian Millennium or The Age of Economic 
Units. In the new age, when the searching ques- 
tion is asked, What is man that he should inherit 
the earth? the response will be: “Man is a paid 
laborer. He is a wage-earner. Give the words 
what breadth and scope you like.” I don’t think 
these definitions quite satisfy every aspiration of 
the heart; but they are an immense improvement 
over those which were current in The Age of Bio- 
logical Considerations. They lift man at once 
out of the animal kingdom; animals are not 
wage-earners. They place him in a society at least 
rudimentarily human. They suggest rough ele- 
mentary forms of individual and social discipline 
for other ends than battle. 

As we have had only six months of the Millen- 
nium, its literature is not yet abundant. The front 
pages of even the current magazines are still filled 
with the naturalistic work of the old school. But 
happily the advertising sections, always written 
by men of great talent who understand the latest 
condition of the heart of the people, contain many 
jewels of the new economic imagination. I select 
one which indicates pretty well the direction which 
the march of progress may be expected to take in 
the next fifty years under the new social leaders. 
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It is headed “Free Proof That I Can Raise Your 
Pay.” It recites a truly inspiriting little tale about 
a young man who, when he consulted the adver- 
tiser, had nothing: “Today this young man is 
worth $200,000. He is building a $25,000 home 
—and paying cash for it. He has three automo- 
biles. His children go to private schools. He goes 
hunting, fishing, travelling whenever the mood 
strikes him. His income is over a thousand dollars 
a week.” 

I think that two automobiles might suffice, un- 
less one can also afford a cook. But is there an 
impecunious Economic Unit that does not thrill 
responsively to literature like that? And in that 
thrill do we not discern “organic filaments” of a 
new order? Man is a worshiper of clothes— 
and woman, too, though at present she seems to 
prize them in inverse ratio to their quantity. Even 
in the shaggy “Bolshevik” breast there lurks a 
furtive desire for a silk hat and a fur-trimmed 
overcoat, and a slumbering but inextinguishable 
liking for the manners that go with the clothes, 
the sentiments that go with the manners, and the 
principles that support the sentiments. In this 
universal and ineradicable passion for clothes lies, 
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at present, the reformer’s chief hope of bringing 
the whole body of English society “into one har- 
monious and truly humane life,” that far-off goal 
towards which the current sets beneath all the 
whirl of conflicting tendencies. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSIAH 
FLYNT * 


The writer of this interesting narrative,’ perhaps 
best known as the author of TRAMPING WITH 
TRAMPS, thought that an apology was due from 
a man who wrote his own biography before the 
age of forty. He justly felt, however, that his 
case was exceptional. He had tried an unusual ex- 
periment with his life, had obtained some novel 
results, and now purposed to record them and 
close that chapter. Before he had completed his 
task, death closed the book. On January 20, 1907, 
alone in his room in a Chicago hotel, Josiah Flynt 
(Willard), life-long vagabond and recently emer- 
gent author, succumbed in his thirty-eighth year to 
disease, drink, and we know not what of dissipa- 
tion. As Arthur Symons relates with some gusto 
in his characteristic introduction to this volume: 


“He shut himself away, . . . as Dowson 
shut himself away in his lodgings in Feather- 
stone Buildings, and Lionel Johnson in his 


1 Reprinted from The Nation, February 25, 1909. 
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rooms in Gray’s Inn; as a sick animal goes 
off into a lonely corner in the woods to die in.” 


This grim and sordid ending, of a piece with the 
main stuff of his days, will doubtless help hold 
back his memory from oblivion. It invests his 
brief career with a kind of sorry solemnity. He is 
now become one of the little body of adventurers 
who have been in forbidden lands and have 
brought back something strange at the cost of 
their lives. 

The autobiography does not suffer much from 
the fact that its author left it incomplete. The few 
important details of his life which he might have 
been willing to add are supplied by his cousin, 
Bannister Merwin. We are informed that Flynt 
intended to conclude his work with some chapters 
of sociological and philosophical comment. These 
we do not greatly miss. In spite of his sojourn 
at the University of Berlin, in spite of his dip- 
pings into Mill and Lombroso, and his interviews 
with Ibsen and Tolstoy, he was neither a sociolo- 
gist nor a philosopher. His views about crime, 
vagrancy, and pauperism lie on the surface of all 
his tramp books. His final opinion of the wisdom 
of his own career he discloses again and again in 
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the course of the pages of his life that he was 
spared to write—vagabondage does not pay. The 
narrative does suffer somewhat on the side of rich- 
ness and color from the fact that he had already 
used much of his most picturesque material in his 
other writings. But the thing that hindered him 
most from producing a book of intense and absorb- 
ing interest was his own invincible reticence. 
The spirit masked behind the youthful, hard, 
expressionless face of the frontispiece, with its pre- 
mature lines in the forehead, its thick eyebrows, 
fixed level eyes, insignificant nose, its firmly set 
mouth and chin, is inscrutable. This reticence 1s 
part of what is unique in the man. It distinguishes 
him from all the literary vagabonds who claim him 
as brother. It is no literary reserve; it is the 
genuine reticence of the tramp. This man has 
wandered so long in shady and devious ways that 
sealed lips and unrevealing eyes are his unalterable 
habit. Only with his fellows of the underworld 
is he at all at ease. Chance contact with a young 
literary Bohemian suggests that he turn his un- 
treasured adventures to profit by his pen. The 
stuff is so rare that no lack of style can spoil it. 
By practice he acquires a certain freedom, power, 
and crude veracity of expression. But he has 
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neither the gift nor the taste—so marked in his 
literary father—for self-confession. “I have 
given them my insides,” he said to Bannister Mer- 
win, when he had nearly completed my tire. And 
Merwin seems to think he was successful. ‘The 
mere facts of life,” he says, “did not seem very 
important to him; feeling was everything.” With 
due deference to Mr. Merwin, the exact contrary 
of this was true. So far as his “confession” shows, 
the mere facts are everything—the rest is silence. 

The forces that drove the boy to the road are 
clearly enough displayed in the comparatively in- 
genuous portion of the biography dealing with 
his early life. He tries, to be sure, to make it 
appear that he was not a tramp by parentage, edu- 
cation, or surrounding, but by some mysterious 
call of the blood; it is hardly necessary to seek the 
first cause in that obscure source. It is true that 
there was nothing prophetic of a tramp in his im- 
mediate family. His father, Oliver Atherton 
Willard, was editor-in-chief of a Chicago news- 
paper. His mother was a woman of education and 
refinement—her father a professor of divinity in 
the Biblical Institute of his home town. His aunt 
was the noted temperance reformer, Frances Wil- 
lard. The father died when Josiah was eight years 
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old and left the boy with two distinct impressions 
of the paternal character. One was associated with 
an occasion on which the elder Willard had inter- 
rupted the family prayers with the exclamation, 
“Damn the cats!” The other was associated with 
innumerable “whalings” administered on every 
possible occasion. The.only permanent affection 
that the boy ever had seems to have been for his 
mother. He registers in his autobiography his re- 
morse for the persistent “cussedness” with which 
he treated her. Yet he does not fail to record that 
her hand was heavy upon him, and that upon one 
occasion she washed out his mouth with soap and 
water for simply ejaculating “Gee!” On the whole, 
it is not strange that he struck the keynote of his 
career by running away at the age of five and being 
locked up in the engine-house. This is his earliest 
memory of childhood. 

For their domestic rigor, he does not blame his 
parents very severely; after all, they were products 
of larger and equally hostile forces from which 
he could not escape so long as he stayed in town. 
Though he was born in Appleton, Wisconsin, his 
youthful recollections are all connected with the 
little Methodist “Athens,” where the Northwest- 
ern University is situated, at Evanston on the 
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southwestern shore of Lake Michigan. Even to- 
day, qualified as it is by the higher criticism, by the 
increasing number of wealthy suburbanites, and 
by the nearer neighborhood of creedless and toler- 
ant Chicago, the atmosphere of Evanston pre- 
serves something of the strong religious flavor of 
Wesleyanism. Thirty years ago, Josiah Flynt 
found it an extremely difficult place in which to be 
a natural boy. - He insists that in those days he 
was merely an ordinary youngster, with lively 
spirits and some bent for mischief, and his attrac- 
tive portrait, taken at the age of thirteen, lends 
support to his contention. But the strenuous moral 
and religious discipline of the place perverted him. 
It wished to hold him forever upon the cold 
heights of holiness; he found life at that level 
tedious and unnatural. On several occasions, as 
he says with a suggestion of scorn, he experienced 
“conversion,” and was scared and persuaded into 
joining the “mourners at the mercy seat.” Buta 
violent reaction soon followed. The desire for a 
more unconstrained and highly colored life gave 
rise to secret foregatherings with other backsliders 
and unregenerates in caves hollowed out under the 
low bluff overhanging the lake. Here the weary 
little Christians refreshed themselves with dime- 
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novels, took up cigarette-smoking, and acquired 
what Flynt inelegantly calls “a working vocabu- 
lary of cuss words.” In order to conceal this buried 
life from an unsympathetic world, it soon became 
necessary to resort to an elaborate process of “ex- 
planationing.” By the time he was ten years old 
' Josiah was an experienced smoker, swore freely, 
lied readily, and stole or “pilfered” at need. There 
did not appear to be any promising opening in 
Evanston for a boy of his talents, and he made 
several more or less abortive attempts to run away. 

Before he finally reached the open road, how- 
ever, his relatives appear to have made several 
ineffectual attempts to straighten him out. He had 
arrived at the critical period of adolescence in a 
fairly crooked state, and a strong and wise hand 
was needed if any reform was to be accomplished. 
Unhappily, his mother was then living in Ger- 
many, and none of his other relatives seems to 
have had any salutary influence over him. Some- 
thing, they thought, might be effected by sending 
him out of town. Accordingly, he was matriculated 
in a college in Illinois, where he worked his way 
diligently for two years, and tried to keep “on the 
level.” The account of this academic course is 
exceedingly scanty. The reason given for its ter- 
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mination is almost fantastic. Disgruntled because 
of his failure in an essay contest, if we may trust 
the autobiographer, the young collegian ran home. 
After a short visit in Evanston, he was next 
shipped off to a farm in western Pennsylvania, 
where, for a few weeks, he worked contentedly 
enough in the open air. There he met the first and 
last woman who inspired in him a genuine passion. 
He refers to her by the romantic soubriquet, Jem- 
iny Jowles, and devotes nearly two pages to an 
account of her undistinguished conduct. When he 
discovered that she had jilted him, he “hopped” 
a freight train which landed him in Buffalo. A 
good-natured yardmaster gave him a place as car- 
reporter, which he held for just a week. 

From this point his descent into professional 
vagrancy is swift. One has a feeling that he sup- 
plies only just enough details to outline the pas- 
sage. Though he has thrown out some hints of 
youthful pilfering, we are a little surprised to find 
him suddenly a full-blown horse-thief. One day, 
seeing a.horse and buggy standing idle in a street 
in Buffalo, he jumps in, drives down into Penn- 
sylvania, and disposes of his plunder to an old 
acquaintance. A few weeks later he tries the same 
game only ten miles away at a fair, is caught, and 


etc 
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sent to a reformatory. In due season he leaps 
from a window twenty feet to the ground, eludes 
his pursuers, travels all night, and with his re- 
gained liberty passes at length over the frontiers 
of “Hoboland.” He dates the period of this Vita 
Nuova from the moment when he crawled to the 
top of a coke oven and called “ ‘Hello’ to some 
men who were cooking their coffee in a tomato-can 
over one of the oven openings.” To the eight solid 
months of tramp life which follow—the eight 
months which constitute the marrow of his literary 
capital and the core of his life—he gives less than 
twenty pages. There is only a hint here of the 
fierce vicissitudes of box-car travel, only a few 
random specimens of the grimy whimsicalities of 
the jail, only a lurid flash upon the squalor of 
thieves and drunkards brawling by night. Yet he 
seems to have slipped into this ragged society as 
into his native element, and to have left no corner 
of it unexplored. The critical sense of the most 
experienced roadster could find no flaw in his char- 
acter. “Before quitting the Road,” he says, “I 
could have at any time claimed and secured the 
respect due to the ‘blowed-in-the-glass’ wanderer.” 

Though this period of professional vagrancy 
terminated in the neighborhood of his twentieth 
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year with a trip to Germany as a coal-heaver, Flynt 
remained in some sense a tramp to the end of 
his life. The distinction between the earlier and the 
later wayfaring is that in the first instance he was 
a fugitive from justice, in the second a voluntary 
explorer of trampland. He had not, as he sup- 
posed, really conquered the Wanderlust; he had 
rather legitimatized it. Enrolled at the University 
of Berlin as a candidate for the doctorate in The- 
oretische und praktische Nationalekonomie, his 
fancy was still straying to the open road. When 
one of his professors asked him what he had in 
mind as the topic of his thesis, he replied that he 
contemplated something which should consolidate 
his knowledge of geography and vagrancy. When 
the old restlessness became too strong for him, he 
made an excuse of his studies, and dived again 
into the underworld. He did it then on a grand 
scale; he became a pioneer in comparative va- 
grancy, wandering suitably disguised in Russia, 
Germany, and England. He had meanwhile made 
a start as a contributor to magazines. But when, 
about the time of the Spanish war, he returned 
to America he could not resist the temptation to 
revisit his old paths—though this time in the rdle 
of a railway inspector. His brief literary career 
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was diversified by detective work, slumming, 
tramping, and thief-chasing from New York to 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. The recently 
popular interest in “muckraking” enlisted his well- 
qualified pen, and made it profitable for him to 
renew his acquaintance with former haunts. Just 
before he died he was investigating poolroom 
gambling in Chicago. 

Probably no writer of fiction ever had less as- 
sistance from his imagination. Nearly everything 
that he wrote seems to have been a transcript, com- 
paratively little altered, from his own experience 
or from that of his acquaintances. Ruderick Clowd, 
in the rogue novel to which he gives his name, 
almost exactly repeats the reformatory experience 
of Flynt as described in MY LIFE. THE LITTLE 
BROTHER is a not very skillful, though occasionally 
very effective, elaboration of an incident recounted — 
in TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. THE ITINERANT 
POLICEMAN and THE WORLD OF GRAFT betray 
frankly the raw material. He could not get away 
from his tramps, pickpockets, sharpers, burglars, 
and grafters. His talent was rather that of a re- 
porter and special correspondent than that of a 
novelist. Indeed, literature as such had very little 
attraction for him. He seems to have cared as 
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little for his own books as for those of others. 
There is nothing more noteworthy in his auto- 
biography than the casual reference to his “other 
writings,” without even mention of their titles. 
There is no evidence in the book that he ever went 
through the struggles of literary composition, or 
knew the feeling of literary pride or ambition. He 
knew a circle of young writers in London and New 
York; the only point on which it occurred to him 
to compare them was their proclivity for drink. 
Of the Americans he says almost nothing. In 
1892 he used to meet at a tavern with Symons, 
Lionel Johnson, Ernest Dowson, and others, and 
enjoyed their company, but not especially the topics 
of their conversation. To quote his own words: 
“What Swinburne, Pater, Wilde, Verlaine, and 
others were doing and saying was not half so inter- 
esting to me as what some haphazard pick-up 
might say to me and Symons, during our stroll 
after the Crown meeting was over.” 

It was a purely fortuitous circumstance which 
brought this Methodist runaway under the literary 
auspices of Mr. Symons. With the gaseous ro- 
manticism of the poet of “Lonpon nicuTs” and the 
ill-starred young men whose obituaries he has 
written, Flynt had no fundamental relationship. 
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Mr. Symons’s introduction to MY LIFE is a vale- 
diction from a vagabond of the mind to a vaga- 
bond of the body. The overlapping of their ex- 
periences was extremely slight. Of that moral 
emancipation and that restless histrionic errancy 
among the misty ways of the spirit which dis- 
tinguish the one, the other shows no sign. Flynt 
ran away from whalings, and Methodism, and re- 
formatories, but he never ran away in spirit from 
the established order. Whatever his practices may 
have been, his ideas of morality were absolutely 
conventional. He was skeptical before the vir- 
tuous, but not before the virtues. He judged his 
own conduct as one to whom good and evil are 
facts. He was singularly free from the enervating 
sense of illusion so prevalent among the so-called 
decadents. He believed in a real world, and to 
him the real world was fixed, tangible, external. 
When tramping in England he was puzzled and 
amused by the fact that “Symons was inveterately 
on the scent for ‘impressions and sensations,’ while 
I found happiness merely in roving.” He sup- 
posed that he received these “impreshuns and sen- 
sashuns”—so he spelt them later in mild derision 
—as well as his companion; but when he came to 
describe them, he found that they lacked “literary 
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dignity”—that they were not the thing that his 
more exquisitely organized friend produced. The 
truth is, the external world underwent no elabo- 
rate metamorphosis in his temperament. His pleas- 
ures were not imaginative, but crude, elemental, 
immediate. He could not make capital of his im- 
pressions, because he did not analyze or understand 
them. Beside the intimate and voluptuous sen- 
sibility of his literary mentor’s work, Flynt’s “con- 
fession” is a mere record of facts. 


Little as there was in Flynt of the literary de- 


cadent, there was still less of the romantic 
wanderer. Some of his friends would like to have 
us believe that he was of the fraternity with such 
poetical vagabonds as Robert Louis Stevenson and 
George Borrow. So one might think who had 
read the dedication of his tre to all those “under 
the spell of that will-o’-wisp, Die Ferne, the dis- 
appearing and fading Beyond.” But the glamour 
ends with the dedication. This celebrant - of 
Wanderlust cannot tell why Die Ferne lures him. 
He is singularly insensible to the beauty and terror 
of the natural world. For him, Lake Michigan 
is only a bathing place. He has not a word of 
its waves rushing in under the wind like sea-surf, 
not a word of the black ships that smoke dimly 
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across its veiled and shifting horizon, not a word 
of the long dusty roads that wind over the roll- 
ing prairie into the sky. For him there is no 
sunrise or sunset, nor “the clear night of stars.” 
No birds carol to him from dewy hedge-rows, and 
no startled rabbit crosses his path. He hums no 
old French song, he dreams no dreams, he builds 
no castles in Spain. He lies in no fragrant twilit 
dingle teaching Armenian numerals to a gypsy lass. 
To him the forest is not a greenwood, but a hang- 
out for hoboes, and the highway not the path to 
El Dorado, but the beggar’s marketplace. He lives 
in a world of discouraged criminals, whose ren- 
dezvous is the watering-tank, whose thoroughfare 
the railway, whose destination the jail or the pen- 
itentiary. ‘Whatever else you do or don’t do,” 
wrote an anxious friend—perhaps thinking of 
Lavengro or Isobel Berners—“don’t forget to get 
some romance into the story.” He responded with 
Jeminy Jowles and an account of his first imprison- 
ment. Commenting on Symons’s “glorying in the 
beautiful moonlight,” he says: “I got pleasure out 
of Symons’s romantic appreciation of a trip which 
reminded me mundanely of other nocturnal tramps 
at home.” Here speaks the Cervantes of romantic 
vagabondage. This book is not a romantic testa- 
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ment; it is rather a purge or—to borrow an ex- 
pression of Lyly’s—a “cooling-card” for all fond 
romanticists. 

Its place is with the literature of the rogue or 
Picaro; it is very much nearer to JacK WILTON and 
MOLL FLANDERS than to LAvENGRO. Neither a 
truant literary artist nor a soured Roussellian poet 
and philologist, he does not attempt to make intel- 
ligible a rare and highly individualized person- 
ality. He aims rather to delineate himself as one 
of a common, widespread, but imperfectly known 
social group. Whenever it is possible he repre- 
sents himself as a detached spectator at drinking- 
bouts and hang-outs, Concerning his own fatal 
indulgence in intoxicating liquor he maintains a 
curious silence. Only rarely does he betray the 
possession of other passions than that which led 
him to follow the piper over the hills. Yet he 
is so thoroughly at home in the underworld that 
he ignores many things in it which would impinge 
sharply on the consciousness of an outsider. 
‘Whether by the early and excessive use of narcotics 
or by long-continued roughing it, his sensibilities 
have become so blunted as to be almost indiffer- 
ent to physical hardships. Cold, filth, wetness, 
hunger, pass with little comment. Beggary and 
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theft have become the day’s work. Though he 
does not write of these things with the unblushing 
candor of De Foe, his sense of life is similar, and 
his style has the same matter-of-fact sincerity. 
There is something wholesome and manly in his 
declaration that he has discovered nothing precious 
for the spirit in the Beyond of the vagabond. Mr. 
Symons may speak unctuously of life among tramps 
as Flynt’s novel and special “form of culture”; 
Flynt himself sums up his impressions thus: 
“Taziness, loafing, Wanderlust, and begging are 
today what they ever have been—qualities and 
habits passed on from generation to generation, 
practically intact.” The value of his work is in 
the clear, unrefracted light it sheds, not over 
civilization on a romantic truancy, but over civiliza- 
tion going quietly, furtively to the dogs. 


THE CORE OF SWINBURNE* 


Swinburne’s latest critic. Mr. Harold Nicholson, 
in the English Men of Letters Series, asks us all 
to salaam with him before “the wide literary 
science” and the “velvet style” of Sir Edmund 
Gosse as applied to the custodianship of Swin- 
burne’s reputation. On the whole, I have found 
Sir Edmund rather discreet than illuminating. The 
biography in 1917 disappointed expectation. It 
affected me like a decorous gentleman’s embar- 
rassed attempt to get his dissipated friend safely 
home without exciting disagreeable comment from 
the bystanders. The “letters” in 1919 gave us 
some refreshing glimpses of an intelligible being 
not without honor and pugnacity; yet the collec- 
tion had that peculiar thin and poor aspect that 
results from excessive good taste. 

As for the imposing literary monument now be- 
fore us, this Bonchurch edition * so loyally edited 
by Sir Edmund and Mr. Wise, one may say with 
a good conscience that it is to consist of 780 sets— 


1 Reprinted from “Books,”? N. Y. Herald Tribune, August 8, 1926. 
27HE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. New York: 
1926. 
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375 for the United States. It is to contain not 
only his verse, but also his considerable bulk of 
oratorical prose, of which George Moore has justly 
observed: “He wrote the worst prose ever written 
by a great poet.” The type is large. The binding 
is of green buckram with paper labels. It is also to 
be remarked that the -editors have produced a 
quantity of unpublished verse from Mr. Wise’s 
rich collection of manuscripts, notably five cantos 
of “Queen Yseult” in the purest Pre-Raphaelite 
manner. But disappointment awaits anyone who 
hoped that the wilderness of Swinburne’s works 
would be converted into a park by the ingenuity 
and industry of the editors. Beyond providing the 
bare text, they do nothing to make this wide laby- 
rinth more penetrable and more inviting. A brief 
introduction to each of the original volumes would 
have doubled the interest of the edition. 

By the time of his death the strayed reveler of 
the mid-Victorians had attained not merely re- 
spectability but apparently an eminent and stable 
reputation. Twenty years ago it was customary 
to speak of him as Mr. Woodberry spoke of him in 
1905: “The last of the great English poets of the 
nineteenth century”; and as Georg Brandes spoke 
of him in 1909: “The greatest lyric poet that ever 
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wrote the English tongue.” Though never a true 
Swinburnian, I was myself pessimist enough in 
those days to enjoy chanting “The Garden of Pros- 
erpine,” I was sufficiently a romantic Greek to 
have spent some enchanted midnights with “Ata- 
lanta in Calydon” and “Erechtheus”; I was heroic 
enough to read BOTHWELL and the other plays of 
that cycle; and I was sufficiently Elizabethan to 
enjoy hearing the thunderstorm of Swinburnian 
prose breaking over the old dramatists. What 
has befallen us all since then? 

In 1909 Swinburne died in an almost extinct 
odor of old unsanctity. Under the discreet man- 
agement of his authorized biographer, Sir 
Edmund, the ancient rumors were so faintly and 
delicately confirmed that his personality attained 
little posthumous emancipation. We heard again 
that his hair was a glory of red, that his eyes were 
grey-green, that his skin was pale. We learned 
that in his violent rages he screamed like a pea- 
cock, that his hands fluttered with excitement, that 
he was subject to epileptic seizures, that he 
indulged in protracted solitary drinking bouts 
(“debilitating irregularities” was Sir Edmund’s 
phrase), and that during his last thirty years he 
was under the guardianship of Theodore Watts- 
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Dunton, who reduced him to a bland old age. 
Always we heard enough to suspect that he was a 
pathological case; but we never heard enough to 
develop any lively interest in the details of the 
case. Gradually biographical interest expired, and 
interest in his verse waned with it. 

He appears to our later generation, according 
to Mr. Nicholson, “as almost unutterably dull.” 
And Mr. Nicholson does not conceal from us that 
he had to scourge himself through portions of 
his task. Part of this dullness is to be regarded as 
irremediable—Swinburne’s fault, not ours. He 
was at no pains to maintain contact with his 
audience. His inspiration was of bookish origin. 
Of the external world he was the least observant 
of all men who have passed for great poets. His 
imagery is monotonous, with undifferentiated 
winds, flames, flowers and stars. . His prosodical 
perfection becomes cloying and hypnotic. His 
metrical inventions no longer excite us as novelties, 
nor can they draw criticism away from “the absence 
of outline, the vapid iteration and the distressing 
fluency.” To ears familiar with his tunes, his 
metrical decorations seem tawdry. Where he is 
most characteristic, there he is most narcotic. To 
imitate him at his second best is easy and ruinous. 
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It has long been customary, to be sure, to speak 
of his great services to prosody. Everyone must 
acknowledge that his words mimic well the rush 
of flame and wind and water. For mastery of 
mellifluous sound and measured fury he is incom- 
parable, take him almost where you will. Some 
of his songs—for a peerless example, “A Leave- 
Taking”—are the most marvelous pieces of verbal 
music in the language. But Mr. Nicholson admits 
that in the second finest piece—“The Triumph of 
Time”—there are no less than fourteen redundant 
stanzas. Poetical composition intoxicated him; 
the more he is inspired the less he can stop till his 
fire has consumed the last sliver of his fuel. It is 
as if he never consummated the poetic experience 
short of exhaustion and satiety, which reaches him 
long after his reader flags. 

In reaction against merely versified wisdom and 
morality, champions of the “jingle men” will rise 
from time to time; and, according to the standards 
of Mr. George Moore, those fourteen redundant 
stanzas in “The Triumph of Time” may be as 
“pure” poetry as the rest. But three or four stan- 
zas of “pure” poetry are about as much as the 
ordinary reader can take in on one occasion. Per- 
haps we should remember among Swinburne’s 
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services to the Muses his demonstration that liter- 
ature and music are not with impunity to be con- 
founded, lest an entire generation, glutted with 
the concatenation of sweet sounds, turn disdain- 
fully from a verbal music master to find high 
poetic satisfaction in the crabbed little verses of 
Thomas Hardy, which, after all, say something 
pregnant and arresting. 

For these and other reasons Swinburne’s poetic 
reputation is badly wilted. He has a wide celeb- 
rity resting upon a small fraction of his work. 
For historical and technical students of verse and 
poetical style he is inexhaustible material. But as 
a poet he has not swum to us—he has floated. He 
survives as one of the curiosities of Max Beer- 
bohm’s Pre-Raphaelite collection; as a “garish 
faun whirling lascivious through the drab decades 
of mid-Victorianism”; as a “chryselephantine 
marionette”; as a _half-epileptic, half-dipso- 
maniac “case”; as a subject inviting the researches 
of investigators skilled in the lore of Dr. Masoch 
and the Marquis de Sade; as a glorious mime, a 
“mirror flashing to the light of other suns,” a man, 
as Meredith maintained, without “an internal 
center.” 

These belittling views Mr. Nicholson has obvi- 
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ously desired to resist as far as possible. He does 
not pretend that he himself can read all of Swin- 
burne or see him whole as a poet of the first rank. 
But he believes it possible even for the present 
generation to push into the vast works to a solid 
and recognizable core of reality. This sounds 
promising. 

But if we follow Mr. Nicholson’s lead through 
Swinburne’s void wastes and windy “eccentricity,” 
this is the goal to which he conducts us: “The 
‘internal center’ of Swinburne was, I am convinced, 
composed of two dominant and conflicting 
impulses, namely, the impulse toward revolt and 
the impulse toward submission. It is his exqui- 
sitely sensitive adjustment to the tension between 
these two impulses, between what psychologists 
would call ‘the instinct of self-assertion? and the 
“instinct of self-abasement’ which constitutes his 
most original contribution to human experience 
and which is therefore the real essence of his 
genius.” 

I present this theory for what it is worth, and 
then I leave it; for to me it is one of the mod- 
ishly “psychological” explanations which serve 
only to make darkness visible. On the whole, I 
do not find Swinburne “abnormal” or “eccentric” 
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intellectually, nor can I follow Sir Edmund’s 
statement that he seemed “detached from the 
common interests of humanity,” nor even from 
the common interests of his own time. 

If we possessed what psychologists would call 
a complete “history” of A. C. Swinburne, doubt- 
less we should be able to connect his physiological 
peculiarities in some interesting ways with the body 
of knowledge and speculation which psychological 
investigators are nowadays making common prop- 
erty. But the obvious key to Swinburne’s works, 
considered as poetic literature, is historical rather 
than psychological. The core and missing “inner 
center” of the man is just the higher intellectual 
culture of the time. His most original contribu- 
tion to human experience was to take Landor’s 
Hellenism, Emersonian pantheism, the hero-wor- 
ship of Carlyle, Comte’s apotheosis of humanity, 
Mill’s tiserty, and Arnold’s Lir—ERATURE AND 
poGMA, and turn them into a rushing river of 
song. : 

The way to make the broadest thoroughfare 
through his works is not to begin by thinking of 
him as a “nasty little decadent,” nor as a Pre- 
Raphaelite, nor as a Victorian, nor as an English- 
man, nor as a Liberal, nor as a Cosmopolitan. He 
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appeared at times to deserve each and all of these 
epithets. But the epithet which he deserved most 
continuously was singing priest of what Whitman 
called “the Modern.” In his own lyrical fashion, 
his primary aspiration was to vaticinate, as Isaiah 
and Carlyle and Whitman did. In his highest 
states of excitement, induced by poetical composi- 
tion, he was literally ecstatic. The miserable 
envelope of his flesh collapsed and he felt his 
spirit indescribably fused and at one with the 
infinite sea of being—an experience familiar to 
all saints and probably to all first-rate poets. 
The capacity for this intense excitement, accom- 
panied by a sense of illumination, seems to have 
been present in Swinburne at an early age. 
Brought up, as he told Stedman, as a “quasi-Cath- 
olic,” he went in for religion passionately, and as 
a child was moved to “unaffected and unashamed 
ecstasies of adoration when receiving the Sacra- 
ment.” From his Catholic faith he plunged into 
“turbid Nihilism.” In this mood, moved by the 
same elementary craving for ecstasy, he seems to 
have sought to make a sacrament of human flesh, 
as set forth in those eminently Catholic poems, 
“T aus Veneris,” “Dolores,” “Satia te Sanguine”— 
to the horror of all orthodox mid-Victorians who 
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were intelligent enough to understand them and 
to cry out, absurdly, on their “paganism” or their 
“fleshliness.” In the more hectic poems of the 
first series of soNGS AND BALLADs, Swinburne, of 
course, is just about as “Greek” as Baudelaire and 
Gautier were when Christianity was at the highest 
ferment in their veins. 

For a relatively short time Swinburne was a 
“Satanist” as scores of spirited undergraduates are 
Satanists—driven to it by the seething and raging 
of warm water “in the British teakettle.” He has 
a brief period of priding himself on writing things 
“tres infames et trés bien tournés.’? He industri- 
ously composes a book part verse and part rhyme 
(Sir Edmund and Mr. Wise agree that it will 
never be proper for us to see it) which he flatters 
himself “will be more objectionable to Britannia 
than anything I have yet done.” “Give the dog 
Humbug or the bitch Morality a bone,” he 
exclaims with gleeful ruthlessness, “and it claims 
the whole carcase.” . 

It is as idle to slur over sonGs AND BALLADs, 
first series, in the current fashions, as it is foolish 
to magnify it, in the Victorian fashion. The sadis- 

tic nihilism of that volume is a small element in 
the complete works, but an important and signifi- 
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cant element. This cluster of blood-stained poems 
marks distinctly Swinburne’s passage from Cathol- 
icism to Positivism, Hero-worship, the adoration 
of Humanity, Pantheism. In “Hertha,” “Before 
eecrucitix,’ “Tenebrx,” “Hymn of Man”? and 
“The Pilgrims,” we are pretty near, I think, the 
heart of Swinburne’s maturest poetical work; and 
the heart of that work is religious as the little band 
of genuine Victorian positivists understood religion. 

“We who worship no material incarnation of 
any qualities, no person,” wrote Swinburne in 
1875, “may worship the Divine humanity, the 
ideal of human perfection and aspiration, without 
worshipping any god, any person, any fetish at 
all. . . . Perhaps you will think this is only clar- 
ified Nihilism, but at least it is no longer turbid.” 

I suspect the chief difficulty which contempo- 
rary readers have in feeling the reality of Swin- 
burne is disclosed there: he took the “religion of 
humanity” seriously while they find themselves 
increasingly unable to discern anything godlike 
in man. Turning from the sacrament of Catholi- 
cism and then from the sacraments of the flesh, he 
still felt imperiously the need of sacramental rela- 
tions. He still felt the need of a church and of the 
emotion of sacrosanctity. Comte’s notion of pre- 
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serving Catholic ritual for positivist uses and 
performing religious ceremonies in honor of hu- 
manity—a notion adopted by a small chapel of 
worshipers in mid-Victorian London—appealed 
profoundly to the singing priest in Swinburne. His 
amazing chants in honor of Landor, Hugo, Maz- 
zini, Bruno, Gautier, Baudelaire, and his galaxy 
of Elizabethans bewilder us by their hyperboli- 
cal style and their outpouring torrents of adora- 
tion. If these men had all been gods, we say, he 
could not have been more lavish of incense. But to 
his sense, they were gods and he was their priest. 

He loved the Greeks—AEschylus and the lyric 
poets—with singular intensity because, as I think, 
they yielded him the intoxicating sense of sacro- 
sanctity which he craved above all other emotions. 
His strange passion for the sea similarly impresses 
me as a phase of his profound craving for immer- 
sion and extinguishing union in some sacramental 
embrace. In the course of time his Greek culture 
became completely assimilated with his modern | 
positivism, so that whether he penned an ode to 
Hugo or to Apollo he was hymning with utter 
sincerity that divine song-power of which he was 
one mouth, shattered by “the thunder of the trum- 
pets of the night.” 


SPEAKING TO SUCCESSFUL EXECU- 
TIVES AND BUSINESS MEN ONLY 
ON THE LITERARY PROFESSION * 


Gentlemen: It is understood among successful 
business men that literature is an amusement with 
which women and children divert themselves while 
two-fisted executives are directing the world’s 
work. In more indulgent moods, perhaps you 
concede that literature is the paper frill with which 
dainty persons take hold of the lamb chops at the 
banquet of life. The secretary of your dinner club 
explained to me the conception of the literary pro- 
fession prevalent among your members. He has 
courteously invited me to address you this eve- 
ning; and, if I have any criticism of the “rating” 
which you give the literary profession, he has 
desired me to explain—frankly, as man to man, 
“what the devil is the use of literature anyway— 
such stuff as we are producing nowadays.” 

I will be as “frank” as I can. But I doubt 
whether I can tell you here what I have in mind. 
The place is too public. There are too many of 


1 An address delivered before the Rotary Club of New York City and 
printed in McNaught’s Monthly, February, 1926. 
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you here—too many successful business men star- 
ing with blank incredulity at an unsuccessful 
author. I am not, you see, a hardened public 
speaker. In fact, I do not much approve of speak- 
ing as a profession. Almost by necessity, public 
speaking is professional charlatanism. The orator 
must speak in headlines and capital letters. He 
must simplify and dilute. He must roar out, with 
punching emphasis and without modulation, what 
ought, in the interests of truth, to be uttered con- 
versationally or in an undertone, with delicate 
shadings and qualifications. Jove, Jehovah, all 
the gods, are represented as having voices that 
could have filled Madison Square Garden with- 
out effort or the use of magnifiers; yet they never 
attempted to address the Jewish or the Greek peo- 
ple en masse; all the important messages were 
delivered to one or two auditors in lonely places 
in the mountains. No matter how hard a man 
tries, he can seldom speak truth to more than two 
or three persons at once. . 

But, gentlemen, let us speak about something 
less volatile, less abstract, less impalpable than 
truth. Let us have something concrete before us. 
Let us talk about food, keeping close to realities. 
There is a restaurant here in town which serves 
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excellent food. Oh, doubtless there are several! 
I speak of one that I know. It serves superior 
food regularly to hundreds of people daily, prob- 
ably to thousands. By superior food, I mean that 
which retains the shape and flavor and fragrance 
which belong to it, and I am thinking especially 
of fruits and vegetables to which nature has im- 
parted flavors and aromas hardly to be improved 
by the hand of art. I have been lunching weekly 
at this restaurant for a year or more; and I have 
never known its quality to fail. Recently I learned 
how its high standard is maintained. In its kit- 
chens there are no cauldrons in which, for example, 
the exquisite young flesh of beets is stewed up in 
vast messes to feed multitudes. Though thou- 
sands are served, all food is prepared in portions 
for eight. No more. 

I seize upon this concrete fact as a text and a 
symbol. Presently I will use it in “apologizing” 
for the literary profession. But put that out of 
your minds for the moment. 

In this little fact which I have just related, I 
find a suggestive symbol of our big American 
“problem” at the present time. To feed a hun- 
dred million people. To feed them everything 
they want. To feed them bread and meat, and 
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also politics, religion, science, art, and letters. To 
satisfy their hungers. And yet—and yet, not to 
feed them the soft shapeless pasteurized mash and 
claptrap which must apparently be served when 
everything is prepared and messed up together 
in huge Gargantuan cauldrons, destroying the 
edge, form, flavor, and fragrance of our individual 
perception of things. 

Now, the restaurant, you see, in its “small cor- 
ner,” has solved the national problem in its latest 
aspect. We others—most of us are still stolidly 
working away at the first, gross, large aspect of the 
problem, namely, how to feed a hundred million 
people at a time. Of course we shall always have 
to keep plugging away at that in any case. We 
shall always have to keep the familiar mechan- 
isms of large scale production in repair. We shall 
probably always have certain uses for orators and 
billboards and headlines and skylines; for stand- 
ard oil, tobacco, collars, and toothbrushes; for 
common schools and public universities and fed-_ 
eral legislation and broadcasting and national con- 
ferences and clubs. When people are hungry 
enough they will eat shoe leather; when they are 
thirsty enough, they will drink ditch water;—if 
nothing better is to be had. 
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But here is the exciting thing to be meditated on 
by all purveyors to the public. Our hundred mil- 
lion are less hungry and more fastidious than they 
were! They don’t relish shoe leather and ditch 
water and communal soup as they used to relish 
these things. They are beginning, here and there, 
to enquire who is working effectively on the second 
phase of the national problem: how to feed a hun- 
dred million people without taking all the flavor 
out of their food. There is a loudening murmur 
of discontent over many of the triumphs of our 
large scale production—a discontent traceable 
directly to the development and sharpening of 
individual taste in the intercourse of a fairly rich, 
well-nourished but relatively gross and undis- 
criminating national society. If organizations are 
going to keep pace with the taste of the time, they 
will have to learn more and more how to individ- 
ualize their business. 

The low respect which successful business men 
often exhibit for the profession of letters is due, 
I believe, largely to this: authors cannot be organ- 
ized into powerful corporations, headed by able 
executives, and led successfully into business “on 
a commercially profitable scale.” 

Since the literary market is enormous, the idea 
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has often tempted organizing imaginations in the 
editorial world. And authors themselves are 
constantly getting up leagues, clubs and societies, 
and dining together to talk about their interests, as 
if they were really as capable of effective association 
in the production of literature as automobile 
manufacturers are capable of effective association 
in the production of cars. 

But very little which the world will not will- 
ingly let die was written by an association of 
authors. A good writer is incorrigibly an individ- 
ualist and a handicraftsman. In the bottom of his 
heart there is an unvanquishable hostility towards 
all machinery and towards all institutions which 
show any inclination towards using him as a cog 
or asa spokesman. He insists on speaking as one 
man to another, even when he is writing for one 
of those popular weeklies which reach a million 
readers. If he doesn’t insist, he soon drops from 
the literary into the manufacturing class. 

There is the significant distinction between the. 
orator and the writer. The orator must be pre- 
pared to move a mass of men at once. The writer 
addressed himself to one man at a time. If Con- 
rad had been asked to write a story for a million 
readers, I fancy he would have desired to reach 
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them all and to entertain them all. But certainly 
he would have refused to “write down,” to coarsen 
and vulgarize his truth, or to take the individual 
color and flavor out of it. His “problem” would 
have been to induce that elephantine public to 
incline its great ear near enough to hear him tell- 
ing his story, with all its fine shadings of truth, 
into the ear of one intelligent crony. That is the 
way good stories are told. 

To seize a megaphone and to become the mouth- 
piece of a political party, or of a church, or of a 
traditional interest, or of an academic or social 
class, or of the army or the navy, or big or little 
business, or feminism, prohibition, or other organ- 
ized reform, that is an easy and safe form of 
“authorship,” which at once insures you a con- 
stituency and a backing and a bodyguard. It 
places you in the organized world. It makes you 
a part of the elaborate system of institutions in 
which we live and have our being. 

But the young generation in which we are now 
living is obviously weary of listening to every 
type of “official spokesman,” who goes on pour- 
ing out the “truth” to which he has been com- 
mitted by the makers of his platform, by the code 
of his class, by the constitution of the United 
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States, by the Apostles’ Creed, and by the Book 
of Genesis. What the “official spokesman” says 
may be as nutritious as boiled potatoes and as 
wholesome. But to the fastidious taste of the 
coming generation it lacks flavor. It is obnoxious 
from the lack of individual distinction. 

Attempting to tell the truth as a free individual 
renders life at the same time more difficult and 
more zestful. The effort usually pleases individ- 
uals, and those of the most interesting sort. It 
pleases those who are themselves engaged in the 
same difficult, zestful enterprise. 

On the other hand, all efforts at truth-telling 
may be faithfully counted on to offend some organ- 
ization or institution. If I may judge from my 
own experience, a detached individual rarely com- 
plains that a writer has hurt his feelings or 
wounded his sensibilities. Relatively speaking, 
the feelings of an individual are seldom hypersen- 
sitive. Letters of pained remonstrance usually 
originate in organizations and institutions. The 
most sensitive thing in the world seems to be an 
association with a president and a secretary. 

Meditate on that fact, and you will understand 

why so many writers come to believe that insti- 
- tutions and organizations are unfriendly to truth. 
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Why should they be friendly? Often their lives 
depend on something else. There are other 
things than truth in this world—other things in 
which most institutions are vastly more concerned: 
such vital things as their own perpetuation, power, 
and progress. 

In the long run, the best friends of an honest 
writer will never be institutions but always indi- 
viduals. The institution is always disposed : to 
urge a writer to cut off his nose to save his face. 
But no individual as such proposes that sort of 
surgery. For example, probably no individual 
ever really desired to have a book suppressed—at 
least, not till after he had read it. 

Consider once again, for a moment, this matter 
of censoring books. 

The only book which is worth writing or read- 
ing is one which makes some discovery about life. 
An author who advances literature in any meas- 
urable degree is always a discoverer. He comes 
before you saying: “Here, gentlemen, is the report 
of a discovery which I have made about myself 
and about yourselves and about all of us. I don’t 
know just what it is worth—perhaps less than I 
hope. I don’t know what you will think of it. 
But there it is: my honest exploration of life, my 
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report on life, intended as my contribution to 
what Socrates regarded as the philosopher’s busi- 
ness—self-knowledge and self-acknowledgment.” 

To that sort of announcement the individual 
man, taken off by himself, invariably responds: 
“Give me that book. That is precisely the book 
I want. No other sort is worth reading.” 

But that identical individual, if he happens to 
be an official or a leading member of any organ- 
ization, that same individual is capable of putting 
the book under his coat and crying: “Suppress 
that book! ‘Truth is dangerous. Truth is con- 
tagious. Truth is shocking and subversive. For 
God’s sake, tell us anything you like but the 
truth.” 

The comic aspect of the matter is equally illus- 
trative. Not long ago I wrote an article on George 
Washington based on the recent publication of his 
diaries and on other researches. In the course of 
it, I happened, following Roscoe Thayer, to 
explain the austere jutting out of Washington’s: 
lower jaw by the fact that he wore a set of badly 
fitting false teeth. Instantly Southern California 
was up in arms. That is a slight exaggeration. 
What I mean is, that I received at least twelve 
pages of letters from Daughters of the American 
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Revolution, Southern California Branch, protesting 
against my article as disrespectful, disreputable, 
improper, insulting, and perhaps ever a treasonable 
blow at a sacred American institution. 

It did not occur to any of the embattled ladies, 
who wrote to me so passionately, to deny that 
Washington wore a badly fitting set of false teeth. 
None of them denied that the little fragment of 
truth about the teeth had excited and interested 
them more than Washington’s State Papers or his 
Farewell Address. None of them denied that 
those teeth had brought the Father of their Coun- 
try home to them, so to speak, like their own 
fathers and grandfathers. 

But as members of an organization established 
for the purpose of keeping ancestral gravestones in 
perfect repair and schoolhouse busts of the Fathers 
covered with an impeccable coat of whitewash, 
they were in honor bound to protest against the 
little searching touch of truth which brought the 
dead to life. 

On another occasion I wrote a little article on 
religion. I said first, that men always put under 
the protection of God the things in which they 
believe. I said that we no longer believe in witch- 
craft, infant damnation, and the Ptolemaic astron- 
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omy. I said we do believe in these days in science, 
in health, and in a considerable amount of mutual 
forbearance. Accordingly, I said, it is right for 
us to put these things under the protection of God. 

I have a good friend in, let us say, Tennessee. 
Man to man, he believes just as I do about these 
things. But he is more than a man. He is a 
Scotchman, an Old Puritan, a Blond Nordic, and 
I sometimes suspect he is a Kleagle. He read the 
article and he said it made him “sick.” I asked 
him why. He said: “I want a God with guts, and 
a real Heaven, and a Hell that burns.” 

“But for the sake of argument,” I said, “sup- 
pose there isn’t a Hell that burns. Should you 
want me as a writer to keep on insisting in print 
that there is one?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “I’ve got to have a 
Hell that burns.” Pilea 

I probed for some time to discover why a brim- 
stone Hell was so indispensable to his happiness 


that he was willing to have me lie about it in_ 


order to have one at hand; and at last I learned 
that the only real use to which he proposed to put 
the Hell was to burn the newly elected Catholic 
- mayor of his town. 
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Well, there you are. That is the sort of pres- 
sure which over-organized, over-institutionalized 
men are always bringing to bear upon the writer 
to deflect him from the plain pathway of truth, 
and to use him in bolstering up institutions which 
are crumbling with dry rot. 

I am not speaking, gentlemen, against institu- 
tions. They have a right to influence me all they 
can. So have many sorts of organizations and 
associations. I should be inhuman if I were not 
influenced and impressed by them. In the long 
run, I hope that what I write may be useful and 
not injurious to them. But as I look at the matter, 
there is a real necessity for distinguishing the func- 
tion of the critical writer from the function of 
institutions. 

Political parties, churches, universities, and all 
similar associations, together with the clubs and 
organizations of successful business men are 
engaged in a great campaign, with large purposes 
and grand objectives. They are doing a magnifi- 
cent work. They are civilizing the hundred million. 
They are feeding, clothing, housing, baptizing, 
educating, and making standard Americans of us 
by battalions and regiments. Taken all together, 
these agencies may be considered as the grand 
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general staff directing the main advance of the men 
in uniform, “the armed citizenry.” 

Where, then, do the authors of our books come 
in—seven to ten thousand of them annually? 
Where do all our newspapers and magazines and 
reviews, our novelists and poets and biographers 
and historians, come into the scheme? 

Often you complain, you successful business 
men, you complain that the literary fellows don’t 
march, don’t keep step, don’t fight, are poor men 
in the ranks, are not “encouraging the game”— 
meaning, of course, your game. 

Well, in this connection, the more I think of it 
the more I am inclined to believe that literature 
and the literary men actually serve you best by 
not wearing uniform, by not marching, by not 
fighting, and by not keeping step. | 

Pll tell you exactly why. The success of every 
big modern campaign in war or in business 
depends, I understand, largely upon the efficiency 
and freedom of its information and research . 
departments. Literature and literary men ought 
to be regarded by institutions and organizations as 
their information department. 

Now, if the General Staff has decided that an 
army is to advance into new territory, it does not 
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wish its Information Department to get into the 
ranks and march. Still less does it wish its Infor- 
mation Department to jump on the ramparts and 
yell, “Hooray, boys, we’re with you. Go ahead.” 
Even less than that does it wish its Information 
Department to get together and spin out of its 
own brains rosy bulletins about the land that lies 
on the other side of the trenches. 

No: what it wants of the Information Depart- 
ment is imformation! It wants accurate, full, 
exhaustive information concerning what it is up 
against—just as detailed and accurate as it can be 
made. Writers who are furnishing you such infor- 
mation, whether it is about what is going on in 
South America or what is going on inside their 
own heads, are not idle fellows. They are busy 
about their function, that is, their job. 

In order to get that sort of information about 
human life; about American society; about what 
people are feeling and thinking, believing and 
hoping at this hour, your writers have got to be 
given the freedom of scouts and explorers. You 
can’t regiment them. You can’t keep them alto- 
gether in marching step. They must go ahead of 
the line. You can’t tell them in advance what 
they are to find. And you are a perverse general 
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staff if you attempt to dictate to them in advance 
what they are to report when they return from 
scouting and exploring. The business of an infor- 
mation department is to find what there is there, 
and to report what it finds. 

If you will treat your writers like that, if you 
will try to see your writers of all sorts in that 
relation to your own activities, if you will get in 
the habit of regarding books and reviews as reports 
on life, I think you will find that you have in cur- 
rent literature an extraordinarily sensitive register 
of the changing temper and morale of your fellow 
men, indispensably valuable to you in understand- 
ing the conditions in which you must work out your 
own problems. 

Have you not recognized this as one of your 
problems: that dry rot tends to come creeping into 
an old established business? The thing is par- 
alleled in all institutions and organizations. Dry 
rot creeping into the state, into the church, into 


the university, into literature, into the finished and 


established upper stratum of society itself. All 
institutional bodies which attempt inflexibly to 
perpetuate themselves according to the principles 
on which they were founded—without growth, 
without expansion, without fresh discovery, with- 
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out the admission of new life—all such are headed 
towards decay and death. 

In current literature, if you know how to use it, 
you may learn how to keep your business, your 
institutions, in touch with the generation which is 
coming up now and is going to inherit by and by, 
whether you like it or not. Unless you wish a 
complete breach of continuity between the old 
times and the new you had better come to some 
“understanding” with the heirs. And you will 
get the most trustworthy reports about them if you 
encourage your writers to report to you not as offi- 
cials but as individuals, preserving faithfully the 
edge and flavor of their own perceptions of life. 
For good writers, like the managers of my res- 
taurant, serve thousands well “by cooking in por- 
tions for eight.” 
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CARLYLE AND KAISER WORSHIP? 


The recent burning of German textbooks by 
order of the school boards, reported from certain 
western villages, was a dramatic and almost a 
religious act, not without its social value for simple- 
hearted spectators. But we can use the flame of 
war-to better purposes than burning sentimental 
German stories. We can use it more wisely if we 
read those sentimental stories by it, and other 
works of greater import. Language plays strange 
pranks with us. We fall into the habit of saying 
that we are living in the shadow of an awful calam- 
ity. We might say with equal truth that we are 
living in the light of an awful calamity. The 
flame of this war sends its wild flare over vast 
tracts of darkness around and behind us. It 
searches out things dead, buried, and forgotten, 
and gathers them into its wide circle of blazing . 
light, and under its miraculous brightness makes 
them dance with a strange electrical life. It makes 
the dusky history of the past two hundred years a 
part of our present day. It makes its chronicles, 


1 Reprinted from The Nation, September 14, 1918. 
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biographies, and poems contemporary, vital, and 
pertinent, and to be read by everyone who pro- 
fesses interest in what is going on. 

Now, in the supernatural light of battle, is the 
hour for a bird’s-eye view of the great ways down 
which the peoples of the earth have come to their 
conflict in France. Scouts who have not burned 
their German guidebooks report that they have 
surveyed the long road behind the battered and 
battering front of the German army and have 
found that it runs straight out from the present 
war-lords through a long succession of barons and 
high priests and professors and theologians of war 
to the great founder and designer of the Prussian 
highway among the nations, that eminent high- 
wayman, Frederick the Great, who sends a ghostly 
cheer to the General Staff, so earnestly striving to 
hold the crown upon the reeling head of William 
II. These same scouts show you the highway 
behind the Allies: near at hand you see the Rus- 
sian Czar scurrying off to Siberia and elsewhere, 
and the Greek King slipping from his throne, and 
various Napoleons packing up and off to island 
exile, and you hear the head of Louis XVI tum- 
bling into the basket, and you see the Continental 
Congress elbowing George III out of the western 
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hemisphere, and James II hopping from his 
throne, and you hear the head of Charles I tum- 
bling into the basket, and all the way you hear the 
angry thunder of the applause of multitudes of 
people crowding down through the ages to strike 
at the crowned head of the German army in Flan- 
ders. It is a collision of the two great sects of 
road-makers: those who are clearing the people 
out of the way of kings, and those who are clearing 
the-kings out of the way of the people. 

In the wide illumination of the war we can see 
that England chose her side in the conflict at least 
as early as the seventeenth century, that France 
chose her side at least as early as the eighteenth, 
and that America was dedicated at birth to the 
side on which she is fighting. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Americans would all agree today 
that if the Allies should fail, the entire drift and 
purpose of modern history, so far as they are con- 
cerned, would be defeated, the grand evolution of 
modern society would be frustrated, and the offi- - 
cial Prussian historian would be at liberty to inter- 
pret the English Civil War as a suicidal mania, 
the French Revolution as a death spasm, and the 
_ birth of America and the South American repub- 
lics as a series of abortions. If the Allies triumph, 
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as they will, the mouth of the official Prussian his- 
torian will be stopped with dust; and we shall 
value our own historians and prophets and poets 
with reference to their participation in what we 
shall be bound to regard as the master-movement 
of modern times. Without the slightest disre- 
spect to that mild mannered, inoffensive gentleman 
of England who spends so much of his time shak- 
ing hands with boiler-makers and nurses and base- 
ball players, it may be said that the spirit of the 
present hour sends a flush of new life through the 
long pallid invective of the windiest of English 
poets: 


“Oh, that the free would stamp the impious name 
Of king into the dust! or write it there, 
So that this blot upon the page of fame 
Were as a serpent’s path, which the light air 
Erases, and the flat sands close behind! 
Ye the oracle have heard; 
Lift the victory-flashing sword, 
And cut the snaky locks of this foul gordian 
word,” 


On the other hand, the time-spirit invites us to 
reconsider some of the solidest reputations in the 
light of the western bonfires. Here and there it 
has been charged that a malicious hand could show 
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a damaging parallel to contemporary German 
thought in English writers. The charge is true. 
One can find damaging parallels in the thought 
of two of the most eloquent writers of the nine- 
teenth century, Thomas Carlyle and his disciple, 
John Ruskin. The influence of these men in Eng- 
land and in America was immense, and in many 
ways it was most salutary and nobly inspiring. 
Between them they talked and preached and thun- 
dered for three-quarters of a century—from 1825 
to 1900. The burden of their lifelong message in 
the social and political fields was distrust of the 
common people, derision of democracy, inculca- 
tion of popular servility, laudation of aristocratic 
and oligarchic government, and glorification of 
kings. On the whole, they fought and prayed on 
the side of Frederick the Great; and in the light 
of the war their faces are turned away from us, and 
over their glory there is beginning to fall a great 
darkness. The thought of Carlyle in particular 
hardens into pretty nearly the hardest type of 
Prussianism. The wisest course is remorsefully 
to anticipate the malicious hand, and to trace the 
corruption of the great Scotchman to its source. 

It is something more than a figure of speech to 
call Carlyle’s developed doctrine ‘“Prussianism.” 
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Carlyle was the first great writer of English, with 
the possible exception of Coleridge, to be thor- 
oughly impregnated with the history and litera- 
ture and philosophy of Germany. He began his 
career in the 1820’s by translating Goethe and 
writing articles on the German men of letters for 
the Edinburgh and Fraser's Reviews. He ended 
his course with a monumental history of Germany, 
called HIsTory OF FRIEDRICH 11. Throughout his 
life he was the outstanding apostle for German 
culture in England. In Germany, as he himself 
avowed, he had found his gospel and his salvation. 
His salvation from the rational and liberalizing 
thought of the eighteenth century, his salvation 
from the principles on which the American Repub- 
lic was established, his salvation from the aspira- 
tions of the French Revolutionists, his salvation 
from the tendencies out of which modern England 
has developed. His lifelong effort was directed 
towards bringing about in England a revolution 
against the democratic movement. 

Those who know Carlyle’s origins, read sarToR 
in their youth, and know little else of his work, 
are likely to make wrong inferences, and to trust 
the apologists who represent his violently reac- 
tionary utterances as the petulance of old age. 
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Like J. J. Rousseau, he was a passionate peasant, 
felt that the times were out of joint, was conscious 
of genius thwarted by the immobility of society. 
In his earlier years he called himself a speculative 
radical and espoused the cause of the poor, “in 
Heaven’s name and the devil’s.” One might 
expect to find him in the popular movement of the 
day which was continuing the effort of the French 
Revolution towards establishing what the eight- 
eenth century called “the rights of man”—the 
movement for universal suffrage, secret ballot, 
Catholic emancipation, representation in Parlia- 
ment, abolition of property qualifications, emanci- 
pation of slaves, etc. His early essays seemed to 
have a radical twang, and radical reformers turned 
to him for help. He opposed every article in their 
programs and ultimately thanked God when men 
called him a Tory. 
They were seeking to give power to the people. 
He was seeking to give power toa king. And even 
in saRTOR, 1833, he had had Frederick the Great 
in his mind’s eye as the model ruler and old 
‘Andreas Futteral as the model subject. Andreas 
had been drill sergeant under Frederick and pre- 
served one fond recollection of him: “how Fritz, 
the only, had once with his own royal lips spoken 
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to him, had been pleased to say, when Andreas as 
camp-sentinel demanded the password: ‘Schwezg’, 
Hund! (Silence, you dog! )’—‘Das nenw ich muir 
einen Kénig (That’s what I call a king).’” With 
a holy shudder, like that which some few of our 
countrymen have felt in Potsdam, Andreas recog- 
nized the presence of his master. That holy shud- 
der was the sum of his politics, and the very heart 
of Carlyle’s. The reformers referred to the rights 
of man or to the greatest happiness principle. 
Carlyle denied that men have any rights whatever, 
and he violently declared that they can get along 
perfectly well without happiness, a doctrine 
delightful to iron statesmen. Man’s only concern 
should be his duty. The only being with rights 
is God, from whom alone, not from the people, 
just governments derive their authority. This 
sounds pious and plausible until one discovers 
what Carlyle means by God. 

In 1837 Carlyle brought out his FRENCH REV- 
OLUTION. This famous book may be said to teach 
three lessons: First, that Louis XVI did not know 
his business, and therefore deserved to die. Sec- 
ond, that the French parliamentary assembly was 
necessarily, like all such assemblies, a pack of 
quarrelsome and ineffective doctrinaires, anarchists, 
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and professors of palaver. Third, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte knew his business, and therefore 
deserved to rule. How did Napoleon prove that 
he knew his business? Primarily by the way he 
disposed his artillery to sweep the streets of Paris. 
For Carlyle, the reappearance of God in the affairs 
of France was manifested by the whiff of grape- 
shot with which the Corsican lieutenant dispersed 
the enemies of the Convention. The great truth 
which Carlyle saw dancing in the hell-fire of the 
French Revolution was that God is a first-rate mil- 
itary man. 

His next book, HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP, 
1841, is an epitome of the world’s history from 
the Carlylean point of view: “History is the biog- 
raphy of great men.” The rest do not count—not 
even millions of them. They are only significant 
as instruments of the hero’s purpose. The super- 
men—Odin, Mahomet, Cromwell, Bonaparte— 
they alone matter. They prove their greatness 


precisely by imposing their wills upon the masses. _ 
But, like the present Kaiser, Carlyle disguises his 


sheer will-worship by identifying the will of each 
of his two-fisted heroes with the will of God. How 
does he know that the will of Mahomet, of Crom- 
well, of Frederick, was the will of God? Because 
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it worked; because it won battles. He has no other 
test. The moment Napoleon is defeated, Carlyle 
deserts him, declares him no longer God’s lieu- 
tenant. When a military man makes a bad 
arrangement of troops, God cashiers him; Gods 
lieutenants always strike where the line is weak; 
God’s lieutenants always meet the enemy with a 
_superior weight of men and metal. In this book, 
Carlyle’s vague early idealism evaporates. His 
faith in an Absolute disappears. Accepting the 
grand Teutonic heresy, he finds the will of God 
coincident with the course of nature. He says 
grimly: 


“Charlemagne’s conversion of the Saxons 
was not by preaching. I care little about the 
sword; I will allow a thing to struggle for 
itself in this world, with any sword or tongue 
or implement it has, or can lay hold of. We 
will let it preach, and pamphleteer, and fight, 
and to the uttermost bestir itself, and do, beak 
and claws, whatsoever is in it; very sure that 
it will, in the long run, conquer nothing which 
does not deserve to be conquered. What is 
better than itself, it cannot put away, but only 
what is worse. In this great duel, Nature 
herself is umpire, and can do no wrong.” 


+ 
re. 
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Here is a perfectly Teutonic justification for 
continuing in human society the evolutionary 
struggle for existence on the plane of animal fe- 
rocity with all the devilish intensifications of horror 
devisable by the ingenuity of man. The survivor 
is not morally but, as Bernhardi puts it, biologi- 
cally justified. Here, all soberly premeditated, is 
the defense of every instrument of Schrecklich- 
keit invented by that obscene power which has 
made Poland a boneyard, and Servia a graveyard, 
and Belgium a Calvary, and has struck the red 
gash through France which drains the young life 
of the world. Here, uttered as profound moral 
philosophy, is the doctrine of the mad monarch 
who makes God his butcher and wages him with 
his praise. 

In the same year with HEROEs, Carlyle put forth 
PAST AND PRESENT, a book with some stirring 
exhortations to labor, yet in its celebration of the 
Middle Ages more patently reactionary than any- 
thing that preceded it. In modern times he pro- 
claims as the one model institution the army: 
“Who can despair of governments that passes a 
soldier’s guard-house, or meets a redcoated man 
on the streets! . . . It is incalculable what, by 
arranging, commanding, and regimenting, you can 
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make of men! ‘These thousand straight-standing 
firmest individuals, who shoulder arms, who 
march, wheel, advance, retreat; and are, for your 
behoof, a magazine charged with fiery death, in 
the most perfect condition of potential activity: 
few months ago, till the persuasive sergeant came, 
what were they?” Carlyle holds up the army as 
the model institution, because it exhibits no diver- 
sities of will or desire, but works like a machine, 
responsive, with the instant obedience of a machine, 
to the will of the engineer. He holds that the 
salvation of society lies in the extension of military 
order and organization to the ranks of labor. He 
would give to captains of industry the same power 
over workingmen that captains of infantry exert 
over soldiers. He has now attained to a pretty 
complete vision of what real liberals call the Ser- 
vile State, in which the individual quite sells out, 
body and soul, to the government, retaining only, 
as relics and souvenirs of his moral nature, docil- 
ity and obedience, virtues safeguarded with stu- 
pidity. 

Some of our contemporary lovers of efficiency 
appear to believe that society, in peace as well as 
in war, can be run on a military basis—can be 
made to “march, wheel, advance, retreat”—with- 
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out a military, that is to say, an autocratic head. 
Frederick the Great knew better. William II 
knew better. Carlyle knew better. Frederick II, 
William II, and Carlyle perfectly agree that to 
make society run like a clock you must give some- 
one absolute power over its hands and its striking 
apparatus. In order that the state may move as by 
one common thought, one man must do all the 
decisive thinking; one man must be able to say in 
every crisis: L’etat, c’est moi! while his subject 
millions docilely breed and fight. To reinforce 
his message on that point, Carlyle published in 
1845 his LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. The Lord Protector, Carlyle unspeakably 
admires, because he, like a true superman, unhesi- 
tatingly slashes through the red tape of parliamen- 
tary procedure with a sword. Cromwell, like 
the astute Kaiser, kept his army in the palm of his 
hand, and with it constituted an imperium in 
imperio. When Parliament relucts at being his 
obedient jack-in-the-box, he marches into the hall - 
at the head of his armed men and clears it out and 
creates a new Parliament nominated by his army. 
Carlyle has no apology for this elective method. 
On the contrary, he finds the light of God’s glory 
most manifest on Cromwell’s warty face, when 
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the Dictator, with clanking spurs and sabre, thun- 
ders in the Parliamentary assembly: “You have 
been here long enough; come down, and quit your 
foolishness”—a method of dissolving opposition 
of which sending ungaggable members of the 
Reichstag to the guardhouse is a variation. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, this 
champion of the common people is so infatuated 
with the abstract idea of government that he can 
find no words bitter enough to express his contempt 
for the governed. His LarrER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 
1850, is a ferocious assault upon parliamentary 
procedure, one long snort of derision at the pop- 
ular demand for the extension of suffrage, the 
central political interest since the beginning of 
the century. “Manhood suffrage! Presently,” he 
shrieked, “you will be demanding horsehood suf- 
frage. Surely the doctrine of judgments by hust- 
ings has sunk now, or should be fast sinking, to 
the condition of obsolete with all but the common- 
_ est of human intelligences. With me, I must own, 
it has never had any existence. The mass of men 
consulted at the hustings, upon any matter whatso- 
ever, is as ugly an exhibition of human stupidity 
as this world sees.” 

With reference to the emancipation of slaves 
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in the British Colonies he writes in 1853, in his 
violent little tract called “The Nigger Question”; 
“Our beautiful black darlings are at last happy; 
with little labor except to the teeth, which, surely, 
in those excellent horse-jaws of theirs will not 
fail!” And of those who procured the emancipa- 
tion, he cries: “Sunk in deep froth-oceans of 
‘Benevolence,’ ‘Fraternity,’ ‘Emancipation-prin- 
ciple,’ ‘Christian-Philanthropy,’ and other amiable- 
looking, but most baseless, and in the end baleful 
and all-bewildering jargon—a sad product of a 
skeptical Eighteenth Century, and of poor human 
hearts left desolate of any earnest guidance.” 

In 1863, he thus summarizes the American 
Civil War as “Ilias Americana in Nuce”: 


Peter of the North (to Paul of the South): 
“Paul, you unaccountable scoundrel, I find 
you hire your servants for life, not by the 
month or year, as I do. You are going 
straight to Hell—you—” 

Paul: “Good words, Peter; the risk is my 
own. I am willing to take the risk. Hire 
your servants by the month or day, and get 
straight to Heaven—and leave me to my own 
method.” 

Peter: “No, I won’t. I will beat your 
brains out first.” 
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Carlyle, it is needless to say, sympathizes with 
the South; he is for life-contracts with laboring 
men. He asserts that serfdom is divinely fore- 
ordained. “Essentially,” he says in 1867, “essen- 
tially the Nigger Question was one of the smallest. 
One always rather likes the Nigger: evidently a 
poor blockhead with good dispositions, with affec- 
tions, attachments—with a turn for Nigger melo- 
dies, and the like. The Almighty Maker has 
appointed him to be a servant. . . . Servantship 
on the nomadic principle cannot be other than mis- 
done—impossible except for brief periods.” There 
is the decently “pious” theory, there is the atro- 
cious arrogant temper, there is the intolerable ego- 
tism which has supported the German “supermen” 
in their enslavement of the small white nations on 
their borders—a spectacle unsurpassed for delib- 
erate brutality since the handless hordes of Gaul 
tasted the far-famed clemency of Czsar’s sword. 

How explain the vitriolic little pamphlets 
which Carlyle tossed into the liberal English mid- 
- nineteenth century? Well, from 1850 to 1865 he 
was publishing his magnum opus, his life of Fred- 
erick the Great. In his intense imaginative way he 
was living with the founders of Prussia, and his 
association with those iron-fisted, brazen-hearted 
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savages had completely corrupted and depraved 
him, destroyed the last shreds of his sense for 
human values. He who still desires a reason for 
hating Prussianism with all his might should read 
now in the light of the war Carlyle’s shameless 
glorification of Prussianism’s canonized fore- 
fathers, noting the curious barbaric pleasure that 
he displays in exhibiting the immitigable coarseness 
and harshness of the imperial race, as if his Vic- 
torian readers in a sudden revulsion from their own 
civility might fall in love with these heroic traits 
and be saved. 

We all recall with horror how the Kaiser’s ban- 
dits in Belgium gathered up the civilians and shot 
them at the wall, and how, to increase the moral 
effect, they forced the women and children to wit- 
ness the murder of their husbands and fathers. 
In that performance the German soldiers ran true 
to the form set them by the efficient sovereign and 
administrator Frederick William I, father of 
Frederick the Great. Let me recall to mind an 
incident reverently cited by Carlyle. Frederick. 
William educated his heir under a discipline so 
rough and inflexible that the Crown Prince in 
desperation tried with the help of two lieutenants, 
his bosom friends, to run away to England. The 
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King overtook his son and Lieutenant Katte, threw 
them into prison, and tried them by court-martial 
as deserters. The court-martial, composed of 
some hardened veterans, sentenced Katte to im- 
prisonment in a fortress for life. In a towering 
rage at this leniency, the King commuted the sen- 
tence to immediate execution. To heighten the 
moral effect he ordered that the execution should 
take place under the windows of the room in which 
his son was incarcerated. He also daily threat- 
ened to execute his son, kept him on bread and 
water in solitary confinement, and was only pre- 
vented from running him through with his sword 
by the interposition of the bystanders. On one 
occasion the Prince’s sister came between the 
dragon and his son. The King, black in the face, 
foaming at the mouth, struck her down with 
repeated blows of his doubled fists. To smooth 
the incident over, he issued an edict that if anyone 
talked of his family affairs, his tongue should be 
cut out. Such were the domestic graces of one of 
Europe’s great administrators. There was no non- 
sense about Frederick—none of that bland eight- 
eenth century benevolence which made Franklin 
so inefficient. 

As Crown Prince, Frederick was rather smitten 
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by than with the beauties of Prussian domestic 
discipline. The moment that his father died, 
however, the Prince approved his education by 
applying this domestic discipline to the whole of 
Prussia. As soon as his father died, Frederick 
became God?s lieutenant. He had much less religion 
in him than Voltaire. He was a man of coarser fiber 
than Napoleon. But he knew, he had learned of 
his father, how to exact obedience. He was a first- 
class national drill-sergeant. His ideal of society 
was the army. His Cabinet was his General Staff 
in boots. When he had adequately drilled and 
regimented his subjects, he violated the solemn 
covenant that he had made with the other sov- 
ereigns of Europe, marched into Silesia, and stole 
it from the Austrian lady whom he had promised 
to protect. Now, Carlyle declares that whether 
Frederick had or had not any legal claim to Silesia 
when he invaded it is a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence, indeed, is worse than that—a matter of 
deadly boredom to discuss. Carlyle is a realistic 
politician. He holds, like the Prussian doctors of 
our own day, that a man with a good army has a 
right to anything that he can get and keep. As 
Frederick had an extraordinarily good army, his 
rights grew with each day’s march. Since he held 
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fast to what he got, it is obvious that God was on 
his side. He introduced Prussian order wherever 
he went, as the Germans have done in Belgium, 
with fire and sword. He soon had. his subject 
peoples breeding and fighting earnestly to keep 
his foot on their necks. No combination of his 
foes could blast him out of the territory where he 
had intrenched himself. The one true soul, sobs 
the infatuated Scotch king-worshiper, in all that 
barren eighteenth century! 

What is the use of burning ImMENSEE and HER- 
MANN UND DOROTHEA while Prussianism streams 
into our Anglo-Saxon communities through the 
forty volumes of Carlyle? 


A MAN AGAINST THE SKY* 


Among the many excellent reasons for leading 
a fairly presentable life, not the least, as I take it, 
is the danger of a Life to come—written by one 
who, though he sets down naught in malice, is yet 
fully persuaded of his duty to set down every- 
thing. There can be no question that the facility 
with which our ancestors could slip out of this 
world into a blessed oblivion is disappearing as the 
development of modern biographical art ap- 
proaches perfection, and as biographers more and 
more emphatically proclaim that a man’s property 
in his privacy expires and reverts to the public 
the moment that he rests in the grave. 

Charles Darwin once jokingly asked Mrs. Car- 
lyle who was going to write her husband’s life. 
She, like a fond, good wife, reported to Thomas 
this question, which to most vain mortals has a 
smack of honey-sweetness in it. Him, however, it 
plunged into deep meditation. He came up like 
a diver from exploring the cold, dark abyss of 


1 “Books,” N. Y. Herald Tribune, January 11, 1925. 
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memory—he was then fifty-three years old; and 
he confided to his Journal, solemnly enough, that 
the chief elements of his little destiny had long 
lain below view or surmise. If he were consulted 
he would say to his biographer, if any such fool 
there were: “Forbear, poor fool; let no life of me 
be written; let me and my bewildered wrestlings 
lie buried here, and be forgotten swiftly of all the 
world. If thou write, it will be mere delusions 
and hallucinations. . . . Silence, and go thy ways 
else-whither.” 

Poor Carlyle! Was there then no speculative 
Lloyds or London Assurance Company that could 
insure you against immortality? Poor lover of 
oblivion and copious praiser of silence! Poor mor- 
tal to whom the thought of eternal life was intol- 
erably oppressive! When your flesh-wearied 
octogenarian eyes fell on sleep they came—the 
Choosers of the Slain came, like ravens to a battle- 
field, and, bit by bit, they have transported you 
into the Heaven of Publicity. They have fixed 
you, visible to all eyes, among the literary con- 
stellations. They have made of your peasant 
childhood, of your struggling, passionate early 
manhood, of your thwarted loves and bitter rages, 
of your religious ecstasies and despairs, of your 
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enthusiasm for German philosophy and poetry, of 
your hero-worship, of your fierce diatribes against 
democracy, of your wild humors, of your small 
personal habits, of your physical infirmities, even 
of your most intimate bursts of spleen and affec- 
tion—they have made of these things a rich legend, 
like the stories of Alexander and Arthur, which 
passes from babbling mouth to greedy ear, and 
grows in passing. 

The undertakers of your immortality came, 
Thomas. First came your own authorized “fool,” 
the brilliant James Anthony Froude, with his ten 
volumes of biography, letters and memorials, ulti- 
mately plucking at the heart of your mystery with 
the Jewsbury “revelation” that you were impotent, 
a wife-beater and a lover of Lady Ashburton. 
Next came Charles Eliot Norton, less “brilliant,” 
but addicted to truth and accuracy, with nine vol- 
urnes of reminiscences and letters, proving Froude 
an. unscrupulous garbler of manuscripts and incom- 
petent to interpret the intermittent warfare which 
forty years of married life, even at its sweetest, 
almost inevitably includes. Then came Alexan- 
der Carlyle with his eight volumes of new letters 
and memorials and love letters, and with THE 


NEMESIS OF FROUDE, by him and Sir James Crich- 
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ton-Browne. Twenty-seven volumes of biograph- 
ical matter for you, Thomas, and for your wife 
Jane—for you, Thomas, who wished your personal 
life to be “forgotten swiftly of all the world.” 
After the cannonading between the Froudes and 
the Carlyles, and after all the outpouring of epis- 
tolary evidence, obviously there had to be a new 
life. In two thick volumes—caRLYLE TILL MAR- 
RIAGE, published last spring, and caRLYLE TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, published this fall—Mr. 
Wilson has got” half through the task of recon- 
struction. Mr. Wilson is a Scotch university man 
and a barrister, who has broadened his mind by 
civil service in India, and has been writing on Car- 
lyle and studying his works since 1898, when he 
began his literary career with MR. FROUDE AND 
CARLYLE, thus relieving his mind about his famous 
predecessor a quarter of a century before the publi- 
cation of his own biography. The present volume 
is happily free from acrimony and the controversial 
note; and not the least interesting character 
revealed in it is Mr. Wilson himself, soliciting for 
his subject consideration of a rather different tem- 


per from that which Carlyle ordinarily excites. 


3 CARLYLE TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by David Alec Wilson. New 
York: 1920. 
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There is in the Scotch prophet volcanic activ- 
ity—a hot lava flow out of the hot chaos within 
him, which heats people up when they draw near 
him, and disposes them either to heroize or to hate 
him. It requires time and philosophy in order to 
get far enough away from him to regard him 
coolly as an immensely fascinating natural phe- 
nomenon, like Vesuvius. Mr. Wilson has taken 
the necessary time; and he has found the necessary 
tranquillizing philosophy in Confucius, and Bud- 
dha, perhaps also in Rabelais, and under his own 
feet. He is without the overstrained earnestness 
of Carlyle’s disciples and enemies. He does not 
heroize, like Froude; nor fling vitriol, like Swin- 
burne; nor sadly part company, like Mill; nor 
gravely and sternly discriminate, like Morley and 
Mr. Brownell—two austere liberals, bent on giv- 
ing the devil his due, that is to say, recognizing a 
tremendous moral force, in spite of unforgivable 
differences in political theory. No, Mr. Wilson 
has found a point of view at which, though he is 
intensely interested, he is detached, cool and 
amused. 

He is amused by the humorless high serious- 
ness of Froude, who, he says, “was professionally 
sad, like an undertaker’s man, and wrote whatever 
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fictions came into his head.” He is amused by his 
own insight into feminine foibles and by the pleas- 
ant task of interpreting the domestic life of the 
Carlyles as “one long honeymoon.” He is 
amused by Carlyle’s egotism, his arrogance, his 
high prophetic airs, his certainty that he was a 
member of the kitchen cabinet of the Almighty. 
Mr. Wilson’s amusement piques curiosity, which 
he satisfies, along in the middle of the book, by 
a little excursus on the World War—an excursus 
which proves him disillusioned concerning all gov- 
ernments and all governors whatsoever, even the 
best of them. “The ruck of them,” he declares, 
“are rogues.” The average pilot of the ship of 
state he believes to be a “noodle,” incapable of 
avoiding collisions. This thought acts as a febri- 
fuge to political fervor. If Carlyle himself could 
have taken one! If instead of spending his forma- 
tive years on a lonely farm at Craigenputtock 
nursing his dream of ideal political efficiency, he 
could have spent those years in the Civil Service 
‘in practical confrontation of political inefficiency, 
we might have been spared much of his hoarse 
croaking for “blood and iron.” The mounting 
fever of his infatuation for kings and kaisers might 
have been checked. He might have clung to 
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Goethe and the Republic of Letters, and have 
refrained from unholy adoration of Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great. He might have become “a 
true source of sweetness and light,” instead of 
becoming one of the mainstays of horny-handed 
imperialism. 

Except for his brief sputter of political disillu- 
sion, Mr. Wilson sticks closely to his biographical 
business of exhibiting character in growth and in 
action. Impressed by Carlyle’s observation that 
“narration is linear but action solid,” he has broken 
up the eleven years treated in this volume into 
ninety-nine very short chapters, two or three pages 
long, condensed, vivid, orderly—each one present- 
ing a new phase of character or temper or opinion 
or a new set of relations. Chronological sequence 
is observed, yet the effect is not “linear,” but 
broad and solid. One sees the whole man in all 
his circumstances advancing together. Carlyle, of 
course, lends himself marvelously well to this 
method, for he is always articulate, and he never 
opens his mouth without pungent self-character- 
izing utterance. Mr. Wilson adroitly abridges, 
deletes repetitions, and shows him at the top of 
his quality. 

And he has brought in one star witness whom 
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Froude was not permitted to quote—Lord Jeffrey, 
whose letters to the Carlyles would make this vol- 
ume notable if it had nc other merit. One thinks 
of Jeffrey as a popular and prosperous Whig, a 
slashing Edinburgh editor and reviewer, and the 
brilliant head of the Scotch bar; but those whose 
final impression of him has come through Car- 
lyle’s REMINISCENCES inevitably think of him with 
a certain condescension as a worldly and talented 
“sioman,” kind-hearted but essentially second rate 
and commonplace. There is nothing common- 
place in the warm-hearted, quick-minded, affec- 
tionate, and magnanimous humanity of these let- 
ters, and the relation disclosed in them 1s extraor- 
dinarily interesting. Jeffrey at first was Carlyle’s 
patient editor, but he became as well his “spiritual 
father,” and, as Mr. Wilson truly says, “it would 
be difficult to match the candour with which he 
laboured to deliver Carlyle from conceit, which 
is the besetting sin of ‘successful’ students, and 
from priggishness, caught from rustic pharisees.” 


- Jeffrey was very fond, too, of Mrs. Carlyle, whom 


he addressed as “My dear child”; and she of 
him—so that she wishes to assist in nursing him 
after a difficult operation in London. The two 
wives, however, don’t “coalesce,” and Jeffrey’s 
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wife doesn’t want to be bothered. In consequence, 
the Carlyles stay away from the sick man. He, in 
agonies of pain and terribly overdriven and 
harassed by business and society, feels neglected; 
but he refuses to be “miffed” or rebuffed, and he 
brings his warm heart to their door again with a 
beautiful indomitable spontaneity of kindness that 
goes a high notch above the dour stoical prescrip- 
tions of duty, and makes one love the man as one 
of the finest friends on record—both to Thomas, 
which was difficult, and to Jane, which, consider- 
ing the “feline amenities” of the wives, was more 
difficult. 

Jeffrey’s rare quality one gets in his response to 
Carlyle’s request for a loan of £50: “I have made 
it for £60 instead of £50, knowing that the man 
who supposes he wants the latter sum is sure really 
to want at least £10 more. You shall pay it back 
when you please, but not for any convenience of 
mine.” One other little excerpt to show Jeffrey’s 
tact in transfusing humanity into the stubborn 


intolerant peasant through his wife: “Make him — 


temperate in tobacco and more indulgent to ordi- 
nary people. If God endures them, and cares for 
them, and has made them, such as they are, He 
has no right either to despise them or to draw back 
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from them. It is all sheer vanity and presump- 
tion, and He should be chidden out of it.” 

Carlyle never was chidden out of the vanity and 
presumption of an Old Testament prophet, of a 
man with overweening certainty that he stood at 
the right hand of God to judge the world. After 
the completion of THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, and 
after this break with Mill and the Philosophic 
Radicals, the overweeningness of his certainty grew 
upon him. If he had stayed by the Radical group 
with whom he set out, and had worked at some 
sort of fusion of his doctrines with theirs, it would 
have been better for him, better for them, and 
better for the whole course of political and social 
thought in the nineteenth century. The rupture 
between him and Mill, perhaps ultimately trace- 
able to “feline amenities” between Jane and Mrs. 
Taylor, is the really tragical business—more tragic 
than the burnt manuscript—which begins in this 
volume. Remarking only that this whole subject 
has just been informatively treated in a Columbia 
University study by Mr. Emory Neff—car tye 
AND MILL, 1924—let us have a truce with politics. 

Between 1826 and 1837 Carlyle exhibits, I 
think, most of his very great virtues; fewest of his 
very great faults. In this period he is a truly in- 
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spiring example of the “hero as a man of letters.” 
Here he reveals all the more difficult types of 
courage which were requisite to raise a stonema- 
son’s son to the head of English letters—courage 
on an empty purse, 5-o’clock-in-the-morning cour- 
age, courage to burn bridges behind him, courage 
to cross Rubicons, courage to let the bird in the 
hand go, courage to attack the bison in the bush, 
courage to stake all on the outcome of his brains 
when not a stony-hearted publisher will risk a 
penny. If believing that one is God’s mouthpiece 
enables one to tackle the biggest historical task in 
sight and put it through, it is a wonderfully “vital” 
illusion! In a world full of counselors urging us 
to play safe, it will always be refreshing to consider 
how Carlyle threw up the Edinburgh reviewing, 
with its dependence on the “merchants of lit- 
erature” and its daily temptation “to sink from an 
artist into a manufacturer”? and “tell lies for 
money.” It will always cheer the hearts of honest 


penmen to read of that flight to Craigenputtock, | 


where, living on nothing a year, he could discover 
once for all what the universe meant to him and 
write henceforth of nothing but that. And then 
the final moving on London, seeking a job anda 


publisher for sarror and finding neither, and 
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the turning of the unvanquishable dogged will to 
the construction of another masterpiece in a wholly 
new style of historical art, showing a nation danc- 
ing in hell-fire—this passage in Carlyle’s life will 
remain one of the world’s masterpieces of energy 
and of self-control. 

Dynamic the man was, volcanic, a genuine rev- 
olutionary, yet with deep quiet places in him, 
where he rested and cooled his soul on many a still 
evening, standing in his little flower garden— 
scarcely larger than two bed quilts—and smoking 
his pipe in peace, while he looked out, very tran- 
quil, on the reflection of the distant city lamps and 
heard “the faint murmur of its tumult.” A rev- 
olutionary? Yes. He blasted history of the old 
Hume pattern. He exploded official biography. 
He shattered the credit of current forms of crit- 
icism. He broke down the Johnsonese formal 
style of the late eighteenth century and trampled 
it under his feet. He pursued reality in its flex- 
ible multiplicity. Perhaps more and more we shall 
learn to smile indulgently and dismissively at his 
politics and to look with increasing respect and 
curiosity into his revolutionary and epoch-making 
art—into that style which grows constantly more 
supple, voice-like and expressive to the end of 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT; and into that fashion of 
painting man which results from seeing with per- 
fect distinctness his waistcoat and his shoe buckles, 
and also the stars behind him and the deep, dark 


space behind the stars. 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON’ 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton, poet, humorist, jour- 
nalist, essayist, critic, biographer, romancer, the- 
ologian, and so forth, was born into this most 
interesting of all possible worlds on May 29, 1874, 
in London, the city of his soul and the center of his 
universe. To St. Paul’s School and to the Slade 
School of Art he was indebted for his formal edu- 
cation. To his marriage in 1901 may be traced 
his enthusiasm for English family life. In 1900 
he embraced journalism, and journalism returned 
his embrace. His chief connection was with the 
London Daily News, on which he served from 
1900 to 1913, when he transferred his allegiance 
to the Daily Herald. He has also been a frequent 
contributor to the Bookman, the Nation, and the 
Illustrated London News. ‘Ten years after his 
irruption into Fleet Street he was one of the half- 
dozen writers of his generation with whom it was 
fairly safe to assume that England and America 
Were acquainted. Every week he produced a 
pungent signed article or more; and almost every 
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year, gathering his variegated productions, he pub- 
lished from one to six books. He made himself 
an unavoidable author, and, till he had uttered his 
opinions once or twice on everything in earth and 
heaven, he passed generally for a fresh and ex- 
hilarating author. In the reaction which has 
followed his excessive stimulation of his readers 
—by 1916 he had put forth some thirty-four 
volumes—there are certain indications that the 
public is relaxing its curiosity as to what he will say 
next; there is some disposition to dismiss him as 
“merely a journalist.” 

If he had been content merely to reflect the 
color and character of the passing days, he might 
perhaps be dismissed as “merely a journalist”; 
but as a matter of fact he has been constantly ani- 
mated with the passion of the reformer and the 
artist for modifying the days as they passed by 
stamping indelibly upon them his own highly indi- 
vidual character and color. He has made his 
resonant personal note one of the dominant ele- 
ments in the noise and music of contemporary 
life. He has toiled and spread himself abroad 
like a man of letters harboring an ambition to make 
future historians enquire whether the early years 
of the twentieth century should not be called The 
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Age of G. K. Chesterton. Inspired by a sense that 

his mental response matches in unusually adequate 
fashion the complexity and marvelousness of the 
world he lives in, he has offered for our consider- 

ation a novel and ingenuous state of mind. His 
humor is like that of Jaques in one respect—it is 
compounded of many simples. He aspires to be 

as romantic as Don Quixote and as practical as 
Sancho Panza; as nonsensical as Edward Lear and 
Lewis Carroll and as purposeful as Thomas Car- 

lyle; as exciting to the intelligence as G. B. Shaw 

and as sensible as the Book of Proverbs; as para- 
doxical as Oscar Wilde and as moral as Lord 
Macaulay; as mystical as William Blake and as 

stout and dogmatic as Samuel Johnson; as original 

as Browning and as conventional as Tennyson; as 
thoroughly in touch with the environing world 

as H. G. Wells and as orthodox and traditional as 

the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Chesterton- 

ian idea is, in short, to cast a shimmering and iri- 

| descent veil over common sense, and to reinvest 
in glory the traditional Anglo-Saxon Englishman, 
honest, prejudiced, virile, humorous, pious, and 
violent. In order to win for the hero of his heart 
a place in the sun Mr. Chesterton has felt obliged 
to make two campaigns: one against the esthetic 
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decadence of the immediate past, and one against 
the scientific radicalism threatening to occupy the 
immediate future. The complexion of the pro- 
posed Chestertonian reign or interregnum we 
shall consider. 

Apparently he vowed himself the champion of 
common sense and the central English traditions 
in a powerful feeling of revulsion from that tract 
of English life and letters sometimes designated 
as the Yellow Nineties, in which a confluence of 
forces had made fashionable the languor of Pater, 
the dandyism of Whistler and Wilde, Aubrey 
Beardsley’s sinister attenuations of evil, the drab 
realism of Gissing and George Moore, Russian 
pessimism, Parisian Orientalism, the dreary, sad- 
eyed singing of Ernest Dowson, the spiritual im- 
potence of Arthur Symons, and every shade of the 
venomous melancholia which infects the airs of 
Swinburne’s “Garden of Proserpine.” Through 
this memorable yellow season, the yellowest since 
the days of Charles II, Mr. Chesterton was wax- 
ing towards his twenty-fifth year; but at a time of 
life so subject to the seduction of novelties— 
nenuphars, catafalques, and vampires, for ex- 
ample—something, perhaps the fairies whom he 
has praised so ingratiatingly, perhaps simply a 
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hearty unspoiled appetite, withheld him from the 
corrupt and pallid festivals of the fim de siécle. 
While the world-weary and death-bitten zsthetes 
were sipping their absinthe and reading their Gau- 
tier and growing thin and refined and sad and apa- 
thetic, he was drinking his beer and reading his 
Dickens and growing burly and vulgar and jolly 
and bellicose. At the turn of the century with fire 
in his eyes under broad shaggy brows of a mas- 
sive head merged in a great bulk of shoulder he 
snorted with disgust and derision and the joy of 
battle, and charged through the blue china shop 
of the Yellow Nineties like a bison, with results 
enlivening to all beholders. The bodies of the 
zesthetes he burned, metaphorically speaking, as 
a living sacrifice to the memory of the genuine 
Anglo-Saxon Englishman; but their arms and 
munitions he preserved for use in his second cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Chesterton made war against the esthetic 
decadents because of their absurd hopelessness. 
He made war against the scientific radicals because 
of their absurd hopefulness. Extremes meet and 
become allies: decadents and radicals are alike in 
their dull indifference to the tangible and proffered 
satisfactions of life. Mr. Chesterton, for one, 
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would not swap fifty years of his own Merry Eng- 
land for a cycle in any Utopia constructible by a 
scientific reformer. He is sure that going further 
he should fare worse to wake in a “Burbanked” 
world—without the inedible pit, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly without the delightful tang of the fruit rip- 
ened in the wild Eden of, say, Mr. Pickwick’s 
time. His criticism of Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. G. 
B. Shaw, Mr. H. G. Wells, and the other gentle- 
men who, for remolding purposes, propose to 
shatter the universe to bits is twofold: first, that 
these gentlemen greatly exaggerate the frangibil- 
ity of the universe; second, that they are quite 
inadequately acquainted with the “heart’s desire.” 
In the strength of his own insight into the wants 
of that mysterious organ, and in the strength of 
his faith in something immutable im rerum natura, 
he has struck out right and left, sometimes blindly, 
sometimes with victorious vision, at almost every 
radicalism stirring in these days: rationalism, cos- 
mopolitanism, imperialism, Prussianism, pacifism, 
socialism, feminism, eugenics, free-love, teetotal- 
ism, and vegetarianism. 

According to his creed, beef, beer, marriage, 
romantic mating, domestic women, property, 
fighting, liberty, democracy, and a mystical religion 
are “the things of a man.” Whether this bundle 
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of passionately defended prejudices is entitled to » 


be called, as he calls it, Liberalism is another mat- 
ter. Liberalism is a relative term; in the days of 
Mr. Pickwick Liberalism might have been satis- 
fied with Mr. Chesterton’s large praise of democ- 
racy, vulgarity, and doing as one likes. For a 
Liberal of the twentieth century Mr. Chesterton 
has been too thoroughly in opposition. He has 
shown himself too much indisposed to what is 
known as “thinking socially.” He has displayed 
a reprehensible indulgence to the antique world. 
He has praised too many “classical” institutions 
and things: the Church, Christmas, the Victorians, 
English inns, brown oak, old wine, English buns, 
Dr. Johnson, Fielding, Pope, fairy tales, King 
Alfred. In the opinion of the present writer he 
has betrayed on the whole the temperament of a 
Tory. He is a very sophisticated and agile Con- 
servative, formidable because he meets all adver- 
saries with their own weapons of latest device and 
wields them with the accomplished ease of the 
cleverest young Radical. 

One may strike into his works anywhere with a 
certainty of finding within a page unmistakable 
marks of his thought and style; and one may know 
by that token that he possesses an original literary 
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talent. The reader who desires to form a notion 
of his range and versatility without going through 
all his volumes may be recommended to look into 
each of the following more or less arbitrary divi- 
sions of his writing: Poetry and Drama; Romances 
and Mystery Stories; Miscellaneous Essays; Biog- 
raphy and Criticism; Religion. 

Mr. Chesterton made his first appearance with 
an illustrated book of nonsense verse, GREYBEARDS 
AT PLAY, 1900—his first fling at the decadents. He 
followed this up in the same year with THE WILD 
KNIGHT, a book of verse in which he attempted to 
express his seriousness and his chivalry. In THE 
BALLAD OF THE WHITE Horse, 1911, he celebrates 
with good intention but without much narrative 
skill the heroic days of good King Alfred. In 
1913 he published macic, a little play with a 
supernatural motive, which derives its chief inter- 
est from its relation to his defense of fairies and of 
Christianity. Pporms, 1915, of miscellaneous con- 
tents, is perhaps the most readable volume in this 
group; the most savory pieces in it are the satirical 
balades. Mr. Chesterton’s verses are generally 
“not bad,” but one is a little disposed to wonder 
why he writes them. He is a good phrase-maker, 
conceives bold images, has an ear for a thumping 
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measure, abounds in alliteration, and can make a 
joke in rhyme; but he uses all these powers and 
artifices with much greater effect in prose. He 
uses them in verse as if he had learned them in 
prose—though it must also be said that he fre- 
quently uses alliteration in prose as if he had 
recently saturated himself in the most alliterative 
verse of Swinburne. 

In the riot of his imagination, which at its height 
is too unruly for verse, he has invented a form of 
long romance, curiously blending a Quixotic chiv- 
alry with Pickwickian farce, Stevensonian romance, 
and Stocktonian extravaganza. It seems to have 
originated as an answer to the question more or 
less definitely formulated in the author’s mind: 
“What would happen if my acts were as unex- 
pected and unconventional as my words—if I put 
sacks coats and trousers upon my leading ideas, 
and released them in London?” Thus in THE 
NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL, 1904, he releases in 
King Auberon his own supreme levity and in 
Adam Wayne his own supreme seriousness, with 
consequences disturbing to the realm of Albion. 
In THE MAN WHO Was THURSDAY he shows what 
melodramatic events would occur if he should 
translate his detestation of philosophical anarchists 
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into deeds. Catholicism and atheism, rather spirit- 
edly incarnate in THE BALL AND THE cross, 1910, 
fight a running duel from end to end of England. 
MANALIVE, 1912, presents the apparition, in a suffi- 
ciently commonplace household, of one Smith, who 
has a magnificent time by simply behaving like a 
roaring schoolboy. Finally, in rue riyinc Inn he 
shows the sort of law-abiding revolt that he might 
lead if ever the teetotalers had their way, and drink 
and taverns were abolished. All these books have 
pages of ebullient humor, bits of brilliant descrip- 
tion, abundance of epigrams, occasional passages 
of intense poetic sentiment, motes of fine morality, 
and withal a certain broad symbolical value. And 
yet, with the exception of THE FLYING INN, their 
winding bouts of disjointed nonsense are far too 
long drawn out; before the end, unless one has a 
Gargantuan appetite for hodge podge, one is likely 
to become maudlin or weary. The books of mys- 
tery stories—THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES, 1905; 
THE INNOCENCE OF FATHER BROWN, 1911; and 
THE WISDOM OF FATHER BROWN, 1914—remind 
one inevitably of Stevenson’s suicipE cLuB and 
the exploits of Sherlock Holmes. They are with- 
out the roistering mirth and energy of his ro- 
mances, yet they preserve most of the flavor of 
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Chestertonian fiction, and they have compensating 
advantages of brevity and form. Of all his char- 
acters and caricatures Father Brown in the detec- 
tive stories and Detroy in THE FLYING INN seem 
most breathed upon by the creative spirit. 

Under miscellaneous essays we may bring to- 
gether the following volumes: THE DEFENDANT, 
1901; ALL THINGS CONSIDERED, 1908; TREMEN- 
DOUS TRIFLES, 1909; ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS and 
WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORLD? 1910; A Mis- 
CELLANY OF MEN, 1912; THE BARBARISM OF 
BERLIN and LETTERS TO AN OLD GARIBALDIAN, 
1915. Though wHat’s WRONG WITH THE WORLD 
bears some marks of premeditation, this collection 
of books may be considered, in the main, as the 
“bape” of a journalistic sportsman who has been 
shooting contemporary follies as they fly. We have 
already sufficiently described the shooting station 
and the nature of the game—everything obnox- 
ious or ridiculous to a highly individualistic Tory- 
Democrat from the Boer War to the war of 1914. 
All that can be said against the preservation of 
these periodical essays Mr. Chesterton has him- 
self said in “The Case for the Ephemeral” which 
prefaces the thirty-four other little essays in aLL 
THINGS CONSIDERED: 
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“T cannot understand the people who take 
literature seriously; but I can love them, and 
I do. Out of my love for them I warn them 
to keep clear of this book. It is a collection 
of crude and shapeless papers upon current 
or rather flying subjects; and they must be 
published pretty much as they stand. They 
were written, as a rule, at the last moment; 
they were handed in the moment before it 
was too late, and I do not think the common- 
wealth would have been shaken to its founda- 
tions if they had been handed in the moment 
after. . . . Their chief vice is that so many 
of them are very serious; because I had no 
time to make them flippant. . . . The last 
indictment against this book is the worst of 
all. It is simply this: that if all goes well 
this book will be unintelligible gibberish.” 


What then is the case for the ephemeral? Well, 
as our author puts it, his book “may last just 
twenty minutes longer than most of the phi- 
losophies that it attacks”—and they are not dead 
yet! 

A certain journalistic militancy lends vivacity 
to Mr. Chesterton’s entertaining, suggestive, and 
essentially thoughtful criticism of authors and 
artists. Far from taking literature lightly, he 
brings his whole character and his convictions to 
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bear upon it. With cool academic exposition and 
appraisal he has nothing to do; whatever he thinks 
worth talking about he thinks worth fighting about. 
He enters into violent relations with men of 
letters, and he returns to his readers with em- 
phatic admirations and hot detestations, supported 
by a continuous sparkling argument, which sharply 
defines the relations of the subject of debate to 
the Chestertonian philosophy. His heart responds 
with a livelier beat to an exuberant genius than to 
a fine talent. If the genius has the further merit 
of being quite soundly “English,” he is perfectly 
happy. He is fertile in striking and often pene- 
trating generalizations, in compact formulations 
and summaries of the spirit and form of men and 
their periods. Even when he paints a hero he is 
constantly urged to the verge of caricature by his 
taste for dazzling contrasts and by his habit of ex- 
cessive emphasis. In his rweLveE Types, 1902, he 
gave promise of the intensity and the gusto which 


reached their maximum in his celebration of 


Dickens. In the same year he interpreted with 
comparative sobriety G. F. Watts as a good 
Englishman and a great Victorian painter. In 1903 
he published his RopERT BROWNING, the most un- 
conventional and not the least valuable study in the 
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English Men of Letters Series. With HERETICS 
in 1905 he made a spirited raid upon Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. George Moore, and other anti- 
pathetic spokesmen of the hour. His cHARLEs 
DICKENS, 1906, was the first broadside to announce 
his “personally conducted” Dickens revival. A 
defender of mystics—when he can distinguish them 
from madmen and the disciples of Mr. Yeats—he 
produced in 1910 a delightful little book on 
William Blake. In 1910, also, stimulated by his 
most dangerous competitor with sword or foils, 
he delivered a brilliant and damaging attack on 
George Bernard Shaw. In 1911 he gathered his 
prefaces to volumes in the Everyman Library into 
a second book on Dickens. In 1913 he made a 
remarkable condensation of all his passions and 
prejudices and opinions about the England of his 
fathers in THE VICTORIAN AGE IN LITERATURE. 
All Mr. Chesterton’s writings are pervaded by a 
certain inspiriting emotion which he would prob- 
ably describe as religious joy. His religious ex- 
periences and convictions he has explicitly set forth 
in ORTHODOXY, 1908, a book which contains in the 
most luminous form the quintessence of the Ches- 
tertonian philosophy. Daily engaged as a brisk 
modern journalist in the thick of popular intel- 
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lectual libertinism and vaunting his familiarity 
with the latest moral and religious heresies, Mr. 
Chesterton, overhauling his fundamental beliefs, 
discovers here with a shock of surprise that he is 
body and soul a Christian, and plunges into Chris- 
tian apologetics. His point of departure is what 
he regards as the “actual fact that the central 
Christian theology is the best root of energy and 


sound ethics.” To adopt the familiar style of the 


Pragmatists, Christianity, which cannot be called 
a failure, because it has never been tried, is ob- 
viously the only peg that fits the hole in the 
human heart. Various neologies have had their 
innings; they have failed to comfort, guide, and 
inspire. One has abolished heaven and hell; an- 
other, vice and virtue; a third, everything but the 
ego. They have made men sentimental, paralytic, 
anarchical and mad. ‘The age of interrogation 
has accomplished its mission: modern thought 
lies in apathy and despair under the grey evening 


twilight of philosophic freedom. In this awful 


juncture Mr. Chesterton rediscovers Christianity, 
restores God to his heaven and the devil to hell. 
The lost values and contrasts of life return; at a 
flash the grass which was grey grows green again, 
and mute birds sing. Christianity with its vivid 
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sense of sin, gives the basis for the violent lovesand 
hates that make a man know he is living. Christian- 
ity with its emphasis upon free will, gives the basis 
for the militant courage that sends a man on his 
course like a thunderbolt. Christianity with its sharp 
distinction between flesh and spirit, lifts a man out 
from his animal self. The right Christian is 
neither pessimist nor optimist but both at once in 
the highest degree of each. His predominant 
mood, however, is a kind of loyalty to this miracu- 
lous universe; he is a “cosmic patriot.” The theol- 
ogy of the book is defended with the mirth and 
bravado of an eighth pragmatic Champion of 
Christendom; the morality needs no defense—1t is 
as sound as Moses. 


WHO MADE THE STEVENSON MYTH? * 


The “blasé literati’? may salute the appearance 
of another big book on Stevenson with a yawn.” I 
do not. On the contrary, I speak of it with fear- 
ful and trembling apprehension that in a short 
article I shall not be able even to indicate the 
interest and importance of the matters which it 
stirs up and, in many cases—and those the most 
weighty—leaves unsettled. Here are some of the 
leading questions to which Mr. Steuart gives 
answers that to my mind are only partially satis- 
factory: Was Henley’s famous article fair and 
just? Was Stevenson a rake? If he was, does 
that fact prove him a hypocrite? Is the morality 
which he preached invalidated by his practice? Is 
his literary work as a whole deficient in ideas and 
organic form? Is it finally to be dismissed as 
lying mainly in the territory of the unreal? At the 
outset I am going to reveal my own point of view 
by declaring my conviction that Stevenson’s sense 
for reality was much sounder and more nearly 
adequate than that of his antagonists, among 


1 Reprinted from ‘‘Books,” N. Y. Herald Tribune, November 23, 1924, 
2 ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, by John A. Steuart. Boston: 1924. 
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whom, so far as Stevenson the artist is concerned, 
Mr. Steuart must be counted one. 

I sincerely trust that many readers will disagree 
with me; that they will read Mr. Steuart care- 
fully for purposes of confutation; that they will be 
incited by a healthy pugnacity to compare his pre- 
sentation with that of Graham Balfour, and that, 
from Balfour, they will turn to the ever-delight- 
ful volumes of Stevenson’s letters, to the greatly 
enlarged COMPLETE POEMS, which were published 
last year in a convenient one-volume edition; 
thence to FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS 
and VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE and finally lose them- 
selves in the wide plaisance of the latest collective 
edition, in which one alone can fully appreciate the 
extraordinary richness and the almost incompa- 
rable versatility of Stevenson’s literary talent. If 
that happens, Mr. Steuart’s book will have borne 
good fruit; we shall have the genuine “revival,” 
which has long been preparing, which is now 
overdue, and which will be very good for us 
when it arrives. 

Meanwhile the new biography is to be welcomed 
as an attempt at a judicial review, made necessary 
and inevitable by the accumulation of quantities 
of new material, and still more by the acrimonious 
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controversy which has raged and smoldered 
for a generation in the public prints and in 
private conversation, tending in both channels to 
become nasty with scandalous insinuation and 
rumor. The broad scope of the controversy was 
predetermined by the fact that Stevenson pro- 
foundly appealed to his times both as a writer and 
as a character—as a gallant man, who, with heavy 
odds against him, fought a good fight, fought 
brilliantly, fought gayly, fairly, tenaciously, to the 
last second, and took the point of his last adversary 
in his heart without a whimper. 

It was a life, so we used to think, integrated in 
a blithe adventurous courage. This man, we said, 
declared his love for “the open road and the 
bright eyes of danger”; and this man, we said, 
proved his love to the hilt, repeatedly, in every 
decisive crisis of his life, staking all on a desperate 
action, cheerily flinging his soul and body down 
“for God to plow them under.” Stevenson for 
us in the old days was the red badge of courage. 
But that is not quite all. Carlyle had a kind of 
berserker courage, grim and raging. Matthew 
Arnold had a kind of stoical courage, pale, re- 
signed and melancholy. Each of these had 
quickened us in its turn. But Stevenson gave us 
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the red badge of a new courage: courage with 
gayety and grace. Life with that as its keynote 
seemed to us to possess style—a style which rav- 
ished our simple hearts as life keyed to the note 
of pity, pathos and futility does not. Stevenson, 
we thought, was a life so keyed, and it impressed 
us as possessing style throughout—to a degree 
almost unprecedented in English literary annals. 
The life possessed style and the works were in- 
formed with the style of the life: they, too, were 
in the key of courage with gayety and grace. 
When in 1901 Mr. Graham Balfour published the 
authorized biography, we were delighted to find 
that it confirmed our preconception of a person- 
ality integrated in courage. Nothing that has ever 
been written since has given us the slightest reason 
to question the abundant presence in him of flint 
and steel. , 
Whence, then, came the “Stevenson Myth,” 
which every criticaster thinks it his duty to smash? 
It is generally understood that the myth received 
its first shattering blow at the hands of W. E. 
Henley. It is not so generally understood that 
Henley himself created the myth at which he 
struck his shattering blow. He set up a straw 
man, bitterly complained that this straw man was 
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what all the world, excepting himself, took for 
Stevenson, and then he knocked the straw man 
down. This heroic exploit he performed in an 
article published in The Pall Mall Magazine in 
December, 1901, an article which was ostensibly a 
review of Mr. Balfour’s biography. 

Mr. Balfour, he admits, did his work thor- 
-oughly, and he can’t find anything definitely 
wrong with it, except that it is an official biog- 
raphy written by a cousin and sanctioned by a wife. 
But as he warms to his task, as he thinks how much 
better he himself might have done the job—he, a 
literary collaborator of Stevenson’s and for thir- 
teen years an intimate friend—then he decides 
that the official and family version of Stevenson is 
very bad; that it presents nothing but “the Steven- 
son of legend,” “smooth, smiling and lady-like,” 
“an angel clean from heaven,” “selfish,’ “an 
anxious egotist,” a prig, a preacher, a posing nat- 
uralist, a “seraph in chocolate,” “the barley-sugar 
effigy of a man.” There is the origin of the 
“Stevenson myth.” 

One may explain this part of the article as in- 
spired by spite against Balfour and against Mrs. 
Stevenson, who hated Henley and his set. But 
having consumed most of his space in a denuncia- 
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tion of everyone’s view of the man except his 
own, Henley tarries just long enough over the 
works of Stevenson to kick them all down stairs. 
That is not the act of a friend. Of the artist, he 
declares that he has nothing to say. When he, 
Henley, wishes to read he does wot go to the Edin- 
burgh Edition. He, Henley, is an author him- 
self, with a rich life of his own, and he refuses 
to insult his soul by admitting that Stevenson 
wrote anything worth his attention. 

This summary of Henley’s famous attack I 
have made on my own account, after consulting 
the original article in The Pall Mall Magazine 
I commend that procedure to all iconoclastic young 
people who, hearing that Henley shattered the 
Stevenson myth, spontaneously cry: “Hurrah for 
Henley! He must be one of us! Then we don’t 
have to read Stevenson!” At its first appearance, 
however, when Stevenson’s personality was really 
fresh in the minds of multitudes of readers, Hen- 
ley’s attack smirched his own reputation rather 
than that of his friend. Little known to the Amer- 
ican public except as author of “Out of the night 
that covers me,” Henley was dismissed as ingrate, 
traitor and defamer of the dead, and “bright 
people” even nowadays—people “bright” enough 
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to scoff at Stevenson—scoff also, without knowing 
why, at “Out of the night that covers me.” The 
scoff is an inheritance. 

Mr. Steuart vigorously denies that Henley’s at- 
tack was inspired by jealous, vindictive or churlish 
feeling. He declares that “read today, his paper 
will be found not an aspersion on Stevenson but a 
protest against the fatuity of those who would 
make him out ‘a seraph in chocolate’ and crown 
him with the halo of infallibility.”” Coming fresh 
from a re-examination of Balfour to a re-reading 
of Henley’s paper, I have to testify that if it is 
not suffused with bile, egotism and spleen I am 
quite unacquainted with the symptoms of the pas- 
sions. It is perhaps the most bilious and mislead- 
ing article that ever passed as criticism. 

Mr. Steuart indorses Henley’s view with an 
emphatic “Henley was right,” and that view colors 
his own biography throughout. I find no indica- 
tion in Mr. Steuart of personal animus against 
Stevenson the man, but Mr. Steuart, himself a 
novelist, has adopted Henley’s unwarrantably con- 
descending tone toward Stevenson the artist. He 
has adopted also Henley’s disdainful tone toward 
the “official” biographer. He has adopted Hen- 
ley’s “superior” attitude toward morality and 
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moralists. But, above all, he has accepted in its 
entirety Henley’s straw man, has carefully set it up 
again—the seraph in chocolate idea—and has, as 
carefully, knocked it down once more. That, in 
my opinion, is pretty nearly the whole “critical” 
accomplishment of the book. 

On the biographical side Mr. Steuart has done 
good service by publishing, as I suppose, every 
shred of scandal that he could lay hands upon. He 
tells me, with manly iconoclastic candor, that after 
Stevenson had read Herbert Spencer and had 
emancipated himself from the paternal Calvinism 
he became something of a rebel and a Bohemian; 
wore a velvet jacket; held, for a time, socialistic 
views, and fell into very loose company, “passing 
delectable hours with his seamen, chimney sweeps, 
thieves and their kind and gentle women folk.” 
He asserts that “to peep and pry into the dark 
corners of the life of a man or woman merely to 
gratify the prurient minded in a despicable busi- 
ness and one in which in no circumstances would 
I engage.” 


Yet by extraordinary diligence Mr. Steuart has 


been able to ascertain the name of a girl who once 
walked the streets of Edinburgh and whom Steven- 
son celebrated in the lyrics of his student days, a 
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girl of whom Mr. Steuart remarks very tenderly: 
“Time has swallowed her, gently, compassionately, 
obliterating alike her failings and her virtues.” 
Her name, however, Mr. Steuart has recovered; 
her name was Kate Drummond—a Highland 
name, notes the alert biographer, and asks whether 
we haven’t here a possible and partial explana- 
tion of Stevenson’s love for the Highlands and his 
eagerness to establish a Highland ancestry. He 
has also ascertained the name of one of two other 
women in whom he alleges that Stevenson was 
amorously interested between the time when he 
met Mrs. Osbourne and his marriage with her. 
After the marriage he reports no scandalous or 
questionable relations; from which, I imagine, we 
may safely infer that, with all his diligence, he has 
been unable to establish any. 

I am obliged to admit that nothing in these dis- 
closures, which constitute Mr. Steuart’s chief bio- 
graphical “contribution”—nothing surprised or 
shocked me except Mr. Steuart’s gloating ampli- 
fication of them with foolish and fantastic con- 
jectures and inferences of his own, pages long, 
uttered in a kind of fatuous dance of jubilation 
before the Stevenson myth, Henley’s straw man, 
this seraph in chocolate idea, which, so far as I 
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recall, no person of intelligence ever entertained. 
The disclosures failed of their intended shock, first, 
because the actual untrimmed facts presented are 
obviously typical phenomena of adolescence and 
the green sickness of early manhood, a period dur- 
ing which plebeian loves and slum life often appear 
to exercise a peculiar fascination. But the special 
reason why one is not surprised by the disclosures 
is that, excepting the names of one or two for- 
gotten girls, Mr. Steuart actually adds almost 
nothing to the conception of this period of Steven- 
son’s life given by the official biographer and by 
Stevenson himself both in his letters and in his 
published essays. Graham Balfour discussed long 
ago the velvet-coat period, when Stevenson 
haunted the dives of Edinburgh, consorted with 
seamen, chimney sweeps and thieves, often shifted 
his circle to escape the police magistrates and 
imitated the personal life of Robert Fergusson, the 
Edinburgh poet of the eighteenth century, whose 
dissipation ended in madness and death at twenty- 
three. We did not require that Kate Drummond 


should be named in order to understand that — 


imitating Robert Fergusson was not synonymous 
with imitating Jesus. That Henley in an atrabil- 
ious temper may have actually been unable to read 
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what Balfour had written is possible, but for Mr. 
Steuart, twenty-three years later, to sit down in 
cold blood and repeat the same nonsense is sheer 
humbug. 

The old devotees of Stevenson understood per- 
fectly well that he had been a rather wild Bohe- 
mian in his younger days. That was one of the 
charms which he flaunted; and they felt it as a 
charm. But the old public also recognized per- 
fectly well that the special charm of Stevenson 
which lifted him well above the level of ordinary 
Bohemianism was his harmonization in himself of 
the Bohemian with the shorter Catechist. They 
liked his songs of the open road, and they also 
like his Lay Morals and his Vailima Prayers. I 
think they felt that pretty much the whole of life 
lay between those two points of view. They did 
not see why a man who had sown his wild oats 
should not make a capital prayer; he would have 
some substance on which to exercise his eloquence. 
They did not see why a Don Juan should be 
judged incapable of pertinent remarks and pru- 
dent counsels on sexual morality. What was the 

use of sin, they were inclined to ask, if it added 
nothing to one’s wisdom? ‘There was Byron, for 
example. Speaking for myself, I listen with rapt 


Bade: 
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attention and with very high respect whenever 
Byron utters his opinions on moral matters. He 
was a man of experience in this field. I can recall 
no single utterance of any great saint or preacher 
which has impressed me quite so deeply as a 
casual remark of Byron’s in a letter to Tom Moore, 
written, as I remember, in one of the wildest years 
of Byron’s revelry. It ran something like this 
“Virtue, as I begin to see, is the only thing that 
will do in this damned world.” If Byron reached 
that conclusion, perhaps our own radical realists 
may, sometime—not because they wish to but be- 
cause they have to; not because they love virtue 
but because they are sworn recognizers of reality, 
and because they have proved to themselves by 
experiment that the attempt to ratify al/ the vices 
out of existence is chimerical. 

But Mr. Steuart, after he has gloried in the 
rebellious young Stevenson’s “enchanting” disre- 
gard for the Decalogue, after he has gleefully 
flung this disregard in the face of the “seraph in 
chocolate,” appears to believe that he has demol- 
ished Stevenson as a moralist. Accordingly, for 
example, he takes him severely to task for his essay 
on Burns’s relations with women, as if that were a 
piece of inexcusable priggishness and hypocrisy, as 
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_if that were a subject of which he must not speak, 

having too much first-hand acquaintance with it. 
Mr. Steuart’s first volume especially is sprinkled 
with jeers at the “thundering” preacher. 

I am unable to follow the line of Mr. Steuart’s 
reasoning. As I see the matter, Stevenson was in- 
evitably a moralist because he was an artist through 
and through—to the bone; he loved style in life 
as well as in books. Style, as we remarked re- 
cently, is the enemy of chaos, anarchy and per- 
sonal whims. Style is the result of selection and 
arrangement with an eye to perfection. Style is 
the order and movement one puts into one’s 
thoughts, words and actions when they are going 
right. From first to last Stevenson was occupied 
with the mastery of various techniques, through 
each of which he expected to give the right order 
and movement to some portion of the interesting 
chaos which every unorganized personality is. How 
could he fail, in the long run, to take up the 
technique of living in human society, which we call 
morality—or the right way to do it? 

_ When people become angry at the customary 
morality or at the customary education of the 
masses they frequently begin to rail at all morality 
and at all education—which is merely silly. Ste- 
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venson’s morality is only remotely derived from 
that of his Calvinistic ancestors. His important 
inheritance from them was just his clear sense 
that there must be some right way of living. Much 
more important was his inheritance from two 
modern Americans—Thoreau and Whitman, two 
great moralists because they established new cus- 
toms for American thought and feeling to follow. 
The spirit which passed from them to Stevenson 
was a spirit of freedom, independence, daring and 
a fraternal feeling about the whole of life—a quite 
“modern” mode of confronting reality. 

The astringency in his morality—one can have 
no morality without astringency somewhere—is 
deducible from “courage with gayety and grace.” 
It is astonishing to consider what a fine little cosmos 
one might create by working out all the conse- 
quences of courage with gayety and grace. When 
critics of Stevenson recognize that working out 
these consequences is a unifying idea in his life and 
works, they will have something better to talk 
about than Henley’s and Mr. Steuart’s seraph in 
chocolate and the other nonsensical forms of the 
trumped-up and utterly nonsensical Stevenson 
myth. . 

Mr. Steuart gets off on the wrong foot. He 
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sings on the wrong note pretty much throughout 
his first volume. A significant instance of his ob- 
tuseness or of his obstinate parti pris is his insist- 
ence that Stevenson suffered little physical pain 
worth speaking of: one really is almost constrained 
to believe that it is rather good fun to cough and 
bleed to death. He seems incapable of interpret- 
ing much of anything in the works, except WEIR 
OF HERMISTON, as an expression of Stevenson’s 
reality. To say that the romances are the poetry 
of Stevenson’s reality would introduce an idea ap- 
parently beyond the reach of Mr. Steuart. But 
in his second volume he appears gradually to 
understand that the man he is dealing with is 
not a merely pathological or hysterical specimen 
nor a quite ordinary spirit; his superiority abates 
its wing; and in the end he pays a handsome tribute 
to Stevenson’s “crowning merit”: he was “a brave 
man.” We had thought as much. 


WHAT IS BIOGRAPHICAL TRUTH? * 


Mr. Hellman’s title? is a red rag run up to 
invite and excite attack from the ranks of the Old 
Stevensonians, such as Mr. Will Low and Sir 
Sidney Colvin, whose most deadly form of attack 
is silence. Yet the book is packed with contentious 
stuff. It obfuscates more than it clarifies. It 
raises ten new questions for one that it answers. 
It bristles in all directions with insult and injury 
disguised as “justice.” When I first read it I was 
hilarious with rage. 

To calm my over-heated mind to the critical 
temperature, I sat down and meditated a while on 
Stevenson’s little fable called “The Touchstone.” 
It tells the story of a king who was weary of liv- 
ing among the shadows of things, and offered his 
daughter in marriage to the man who should bring 
him the touchstone of truth. 

Two sons of a neighbor king loved the princess. 
To the younger of them their partial father gave 
a piece of a mirror out of the royal treasury, say- 
ing, “Here is the touchstone which shows truth; 


1 Reprinted from “Books,” N. Y. Herald Tribune, December 20, 1925. 
27HE TRUE STEVENSON, by George S. Hellman. Boston. 
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for there is no truth but plain truth.” With this 
bit of old mirror, the younger son easily and 
quickly wins and weds the princess—her mind and 
heart, I fancy, being essentially “bourgeois.” 

The elder son, unaware that everything has 
been settled and the choice made, goes through the 
world widely, seeking for the real touchstone of 
truth. In every place where he makes enquiry, 
men reply: “We alone, of all men, possess the 
thing itself, and it hangs in the side of our chimney 
to this day.” He collects all of these fireside 
touchstones that he can find—red, blue, and green 
—and carries them in his wallet. When they are 
put together he observes that they lose their light 
and color. Finally, he is given a clear colorless 
pebble. When this is placed among the other 
stones, it restores their beauty and itself becomes 
the brightest of all. 

“Flow if this be the truth,” he exclaims, “that 
all are a little true?” 

There in a nutshell—or rather in a pebble—is 
my own conviction about biographical truth. There 
is something of Mr. Coolidge in a biography by 
William Allen White; something also in a cari- 
cature by Mr. Covarrubias. But pure truth, clear, 
colorless truth concerning human relations ;—that 
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is a chimera which we shall never touch till we 
meet in some void place beyond the stars an animal 
shaped like a lion, like a dragon, and like a ser- 
pent. That precious superficial thing called “plain 
truth” is merely what we see when someone wins 
our approbation by showing our own pretty fea- 
tures and our own sage opinions in a bit of ordinary 
looking-glass. (There is another sharp turn in 
the story: see the original fable.) 

No “true” life of Stevenson will ever be writ- 
ten. A “definitive” life is chimerical. Even when 
all possible documents and testimonies have been 
exhausted, eternal possibilities of reinterpretation 
remain. Each generation and each individual biog- 
rapher, as long as the subject attracts, will go on 
serving up the man in a different “sauce,” in a 
different posture, light, costume—what you will, 
just as we dress, redress, and undress Catherine 
of Russia, Washington, Voltaire, St. Francis, or 
Jesus. Only when each generation and each indi- 
vidual resolutely does so, has it a chance of telling 
its own relative truth. Only so has any sort of 
truth a chance of being kept alive. 

Mr. Hellman utters words, brave and austere, 
about the scholar’s “duty,” “courage,” “honor,” 
and “truth,” as if he had the real touchstone of 
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truth hanging in the side of his own chimney. 
It is just conceivable that Mr. Hellman is slightly 
intoxicated by the brave sound of these words, and 
has thus acquired a mystical sense that he is giving 
us “the real thing.” But that is an illusion. Mr. 
Hellman is a cook—like all the other biographers. 
He is merely using a tabasco sauce which happens 
to be popular in 1925. 

In writing a biography nowadays, the main thing 
is to include as much as you can of what compe- 
tent biographers twenty-five years ago regarded as 
“nobody’s business.” The current theory is that 
no dead man has a right to a private life. Once 
you are in your tomb—supposing you have done 
anything notable in the world—once you are in 
your tomb, your private life in its entirety reverts 
to the State, and the public acquires a right to have 
a faithful and exhaustive statement made concern- 
ing your intimate domestic relations and concern- 
ing especially the facts of your sexual life. 

If this theory be established, it seems very clear 
that all persons of any prominence should in jus- 
tice to themselves, their relatives, and their friends 
take certain precautions. They should, as an 
elementary precaution, make out a careful and 
complete statement of their sexual history with 
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names (in full), dates, places, etc.; swear to it 
before a notary public; and deposit it in the Library 
of Congress for posthumous publication. Per- 
haps, at first thought, this little precaution will 
seem a troublesome and unnecessary concession to 
curiosity. But so, once, did the publication of the 
income tax returns. I can, I think, make the ad- 
vantages of my suggestion obvious. 

Stevenson wrote a poem to an unborn child, be- 
ginning, “God gave to me a child in part.” Mr. 
Hellman concluded years ago that this poem was 
addressed to an Edinburgh prostitute; and he still 
adheres to that conclusion—referring to the girl 
as “Claire.” Mr. Steuart has stated that “Claire” 
was really Kate Drummond. But, as a matter of 
fact, according to Mr. Hellman, Mrs. Stevenson 
told Mrs. Will Low of a legitimate child lost on 
the South Pacific voyage. So there is that as a 
possibility. Mr. Hellman himself once thought 
there might be something in it as a source of in- 
spiration for this poem. . : 

He wrote to Miss Masson and asked her to tell 
him more about it. She declined. Instantly Mr. 
Hellman, with masterly inference, concluded that 
there must be a colored gentleman in the woodpile, 
and that the natural and obvious explanation of 
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the poem was impossible; accordingly he returned 
to his Edinburgh harlot. He still throws out, 
however, the brilliant suggestion that there may 
have been ¢wo such children. And in a footnote 
he adds that he has in mind the name of a woman 
whom he thinks Miss Masson has in mind; but he 
declares, with singular lack of “scholarly courage” 
that it is “preferable” not to give her name. How 
much more candid to have published her name, 
with a challenge to her, if she is still living, to 
prove that she was wot the mother of this unborn 
child! 

Now, you see, if Stevenson had merely filed 
somewhere a sworn statement such as I propose, 
then the child could have been fixed upon. Claire, 
or upon Kate Drummond or upon Mrs. Stevenson 
or upon the unnamed other woman whom Mr. 
Hellman thinks Miss Masson has in mind. And 
then the feelings of all the others could have been 
spared this very painful but, as Mr. Hellman 
regards it, necessary inquisition. 

On the basis of Mr. Hellman’s previous articles 
on Stevenson, I recently referred to him, along 
with Mr. Steuart and Mr. Swinnerton, as “anti- 
Stevensonians.” Mr. Hellman protested that he 
was friendly to Stevenson and _ hostile only to 
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falsifications of him. Having read Mr. Hellman’s 
book, I am not disposed to apologize for my classi- 
fication. But I will add some explanations. 

I think Mr.. Hellman sincerely desires to break 
_through the “mist of illusion” and to see Steven- 
son as he really was, for better or for worse. I 
do not think he will ever see him even as clearly 
and completely as, say, Mr. Balfour and Sir Sidney 
Colvin saw him. Why? Because Mr. Hellman 
is impeded in getting at the facts by defective 
understanding and by the anti-Stevensonian qual- 
ities of his own mind. He has curiosity and eager- 
ness but lacks judgment. His sense of the value 
of evidence is slight. He has little or no humor. 
His sense of proportion is vague. He writes with- 
out taste or style. Sometimes he writes as if he 
were trying to employ a foreign language—and 
failing in the attempt badly. For example, con- 
sider this sentence from his letter to Sir Sidney 
Colvin, page 96: : 


“That naturally settles the point; but the 
regret and the astonishment remain that any 
amount of time should have ‘been considered 
as unreasonable as to prevent a scholar of 
your attainments to refrain from fulfilling 
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the often-expressed wish of the delightful 
author who was so dear his friend.” 


To write like that is in itself an outrageous 
violation of Stevenson’s first and last will and 
testament. 

Mr. Hellman’s lack of humor and the sense of 
proportion are manifest on almost every page. 
They frequently lift his book from the level of 
bad writing to the level of exciting absurdity— 
like the ghastly conferences of James Anthony 
Froude and the sage Geraldine Jewsbury concern- 
ing the impotence of Thomas Carlyle. 

Mr. Hellman declares that once upon a time 
he and some associates of the Authors’ Club in- 
vented out of the air a Russian author, Larrovitch, 
and successfully imposed him on America and 
Europe; but that this feat was nothing in compari- 
son with the creation of the “Stevenson myth.” 

We possess today more detailed information on 
some aspects of Stevenson’s character than we 


_ possessed twenty-five years ago. But this detailed 


information has confirmed, not shaken, our pre- 
vious conception of him. There was probably 
never any more myth about him in the minds of 
intelligent people or even in the mind of the 
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general public than exists around any popular 
author whose domestic life and sexual history have 
not yet been fully exposed to inspection. 

One of Mr. Hellman’s most curious passions is 
for whitewashing the boorish and sullenly vindic- 
tive W. E. Henley. There is perhaps nothing 
funnier in his book than his representing Henley’s 
splenetic attack in the Pall Mall Gazette as written 
in response to “the clarion call of honor.” Perhaps 
there is one funnier thing. When Stevenson died, 
Mrs. Stevenson, who did not like Henley, mag- 
nanimously offered to send him as a memento the 
British flag which had hung over Vailima and had 
draped the coffin. Henley refused to accept it. 
Mr. Hellman comments: “I wonder whose was 
the more magnificent gesture, that of the brave 
woman in offering the flag, that of the brave man 
in refusing it.” I can’t in the least taste the 
quality of Henley’s “magnificence” in this case. 
But what a personal affair taste is, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hellman professes himself an impartial 
distributor of justice; but he has worked himself 
into a state of passionate indignation against two 
major offenders, Sir Sidney Colvin and Mrs. Ste- 
venson. His chief charge against them is that they 
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suppressed the “real” Stevenson both during his 
lifetime and after his death. 

When Mr. Hellman says “real” or “true” he 
uses a “touchstone.” He obviously has chief refer- 
ence to Stevenson’s sexual history, to his ethical 
theory with reference to sexual freedom, to his 
youthful revolt against religious orthodoxy, and to 
whatever bitter or unpleasant feelings he may at 
various moments have entertained towards his wife 
and friends. 

I don’t find even a new emphasis in Mr. Hell- 
man’s book so far as Stevenson’s religion is con- 
cerned. I regard his attempt to show essentially 
tragic relations between Stevenson and his wife as 
unsuccessful. With regard to Stevenson’s attitude 
on “sex,” I think Mr. Hellman’s emphasis results 
in a certain amount of unsteady illumination. 

Stevenson was a disciple of Whitman, shared 
the poet’s conviction that sex is a legitimate inter- 
est of men, including authors, and knew that 
suppressing its problems is not the same thing as 


solving them. Doubltess he was moved on more 


than one occasion to express fully in literature 
the charm and the terror of sex passion. He was 
checked in that course not merely by Mrs. Steven- 
son, Sidney Colvin, his editors and publishers, and 
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by the entire spirit of his period, 1850-1893, but 
also by at least fifty per cent. of his own impulses 
and convictions. Historically considered, the 
Stevenson who did mot publish or announce these 
things which Mr. Hellman publishes and an- 
nounces for him is the “true” Stevenson. 

The “true” Stevenson had a quantity of other 
interests which came out ahead. 

Mr. Hellman is, I think, quite unreasonable 
in blaming Stevenson’s wife and Sidney Colvin for 
using such influence with him as they possessed. 
That is what wives and friends are for. To support 
his prosecution of this wife, Mr. Hellman brings 
in a most motley crew of witnesses, including, of 
course, everyone whom he can induce to speak ill 
of Mrs. Stevenson—a Samoan trader, for example, 
who knew the family so distantly that he was not 
even aware that Stevenson was a writer, yet was 
convinced that his wife was a tyrant, a jailer and a 
bully, cracking the whip over “the goose that laid 
the golden eggs.” ; 

The most egregious of these new witnesses is 
Mrs. Katharine D. Osbourne, the first wife of 
Lloyd Osbourne, and therefore at one time the 
daughter-in-law of Mrs. Stevenson. Towards her 
mother-in-law Mrs. Osbourne maintains the atti- 
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tude traditional in that relation. Stevenson him- 
self she never saw. But since his death and since 
her legal departure from Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
R. L. S., it seems, has been paying her visits in the 
spirit and has apparently bidden her help Mr. 
Hellman with the little that she knows. Mr. 
Hellman himself strongly inclines to the idea that 
Mrs. Osbourne has been visited by a “true” spirit, 
because the “messages” have given him important 


aid in the showing up of the domestic tragedy. 


Mr. Hellman’s fifth chapter is composed of letters 
addressed to him by Mrs. Osbourne. There are 
two or three sentences in which the mother-in-law 
is described bitingly in the ink of malice. The 
chapter as a whole, however, impresses me as 
sentimental, spiteful, vapid, worthless, and 
nauseating. It spreads its ill odor throughout the 
book. , 

Of the tenth chapter, devoted to proving that 
Mr. Samuel Osbourne, Mrs. Stevenson’s first hus- 
band, was a good sort of fellow, I feel only that 
it is silly and unnecessary. Who has anything 
against Samuel Osbourne? To the long list of 
silly things in the book I would add at least these: 
the argument which Mr. Hellman evolves out of 
the astounding fact that Stevenson in one letter 
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addresses Mrs. Sitwell as “Madonna”; the state- 
ment that the quarrel with Henley led Stevenson 
to the verge of suicide—if the quarrel was due to 
the causes which Mr. Steuart and Mr. Hellman 
accept; and, finally, the preposterous justification 
presented by Mr. Hellman for probing into the 
ante-nuptial relations of the Stevensons. The fact 
which he alleges it is impossible to prove; and if he 
could prove it, it would not explain what he pre- 
tends to explain by it. 

In reasoning upon such facts as he has got hold 
of, Mr. Hellman seems to me neither clear nor 
sagacious. He has brought together out of poems 
and letters and other sources a good bit of evi- 
dence to show that Stevenson before his marriage 
was a “free lover” and that Stevenson himself 
squared his conduct with his own ethics. Now does 
Mr. Hellman regard Stevenson’s conduct in this 
field as virtuous or vicious? I do not know. For 
the most part Mr. Hellman, like Mr. Steuart, 
strikes a perfectly conventional pose, and says, in 
effect, “You see, good people, that the man had 
his weaknesses, his faults, his vices.” But Mr. 
Hellman wobbles, and in one place, page 134, 
declares that Stevenson’s ideas on these matters 
were far in advance of his time. If that is his 
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belief why doesn’t he, with the courage and hon- 
esty of the “scholar,” boldly classify Stevenson’s 
intimacies with women among his virtuous or in- 
nocent acts? Is he on Stevenson’s side or the side 
of all those forces of suppression, including Mrs. 
Stevenson, which he pretends to condemn so bit- 
terly? He is not clear. 

His lack of sagacity is exhibited throughout his 
prosecution of the case against Mrs. Stevenson. To 
my mind, at any rate, it is a betrayal of extraor- 
dinary naiveté to say that “in some ways” Mrs. 
Stevenson was a “fortunate” and in other respects 
a very “unfortunate” wife for R. L. S. The state- 
ment may sound profound to bachelors and virgins 
but there is no married man who is not aware that 
“in some ways” all conceivable wives are “unfor- 
tunate.” In some ways, all human relations what- 
ever are unfortunate and limiting. 

But Mr. Hellman appears to have no under- 
standing of the wife’s function in human society. 

Suppose Mrs. Stevenson was a taskmaster and a 
jailer to her husband. Suppose she did separate 
him from his roistering friends, bully him, tyran- 
nize over him, repress his philandering and his 
suicidal tendencies, prevent his getting drunk with 
Henley, burn his realistic novel on the life of a 
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harlot (which may have been poor as well as real- 
istic) or goad him into burning it. Suppose she 
did all these things and a hundred others of like 
sort. 

Hadn’t she a right to, if she could? Hadn’t 
Stevenson a right to resist her, if he could? And 
didn’t he resist her all he could? I haven’t a doubt 
that he did. What prevented his fighting without 
compromise? His recognition, of course, that a 
good bit of truth and good sense were on her side. 
Wasn’t what Stevenson actually published the re- 
sult of their contention, and due neither to his 
unchecked flow nor to her dictation? Doubtless, 
what issued from that dire conflict was his “truth,” 
as well as he could speak it, being a married man 
and a social being in his time, place, and circum- 
stances. 

What we are getting at now is not the “true” 
Stevenson. It is only “our” Stevenson, the new 
Stevenson, the Stevenson of 1925, caricatured ac- 
cording to the taste of Mr. Hellman and Mr. 
Steuart rather than according to the taste of Mr. 
Balfour and Sidney Colvin. Our biographers are 

suppressing the aspects of R. L. S. which they 
disrelish just as “unscrupulously” as the biogra- 
phers of a quarter of a century ago suppressed what 


wh 
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they thought didn’t belong in the picture and 
what they thought would interfere with the effect 
which they intended. Our biographers bring into 
high relief the aspects of Stevenson which interest 
them, and which, they think, will please the taste 
of the hour. 

Biography is an art. All art is the record of 
personal impressions. And all personal impres- 
sions result, in a sense, in caricature. That is why 
biography has to be rewritten indefinitely. 

Mr. Hellman’s rewriting irritates me so much 
that I have left small space to explain why I read 
his book with interest. It would be only half 
the truth to say that his virtue lies in his researches. 
He has exhumed and published a considerable 
mass of manuscript. His discussion of the de- 
stroyed realistic novel in connection with Henry 
James’s AUTHOR OF BELTRAFFIO is interesting, 
though he was not the first to identify R. L. S. as 
the author. He is suggestive if not convincing in 
his emphasis on the autobiographical element in 
“The Bottle Imp” and “The Waif Woman.” 

The other half of the truth is that Mr. Hell- 
man’s “true Stevenson” interests and amuses me 
precisely because it is a modish caricature, violently 
distorting the features, grotesquely reinterpreting 
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known facts. It interests me precisely because his 
humorless and absurd prosecution of Mrs. Steven- 
son starts one’s mind to running idly on the beauty 
of an absolutely unlimited existence and on the 
intolerable tyranny of woman—and on the godlike 
fortitude and humor which enable most of us not 
merely to endure it but to enjoy it. 


LIKE A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN: THE ESSAYS OF EDMUND GOSSE? 


Though Mr. Gosse is a man of letters without a 
thesis and with little provocative quality, he has 
developed, in fifty years devoted to books, much 
quiet charm. He leads one through these vari- 
ous essays with an easy and experienced suavity 
which persuades one from the outset that suitable 
things are going to be said and well said, with 
gentlemanly animation but without undue em- 
phasis. He is so true an Englishman that his 
heart will ever respond with an extra beat at the 
thought of Raleigh’s tragic story. He is himself 
so much of the poet-scholar that he can never cease 
to value the spade-work or the cheery notes of 
those rather dusty brothers, the Wartons, back 
there in the dull mid-eighteenth century whistling 
up the dawn of romanticism. He is so much a 
Victorian that he is not quite ready to acquiesce 
in the conspiracy of silence which this generation 
has formed against the once-splendid reputations 
of Bulwer and Disraeli. A lover of old writers, 
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he is yet so friendly to new ones that he weaves a 
fine garland of poems by soldier bards, which 
“Englishmen will not allow to be forgotten.” He 
is so much a classicist that he comments with real 
relish on Lord Cromer’s translations from Mos- 
chus; and so much an aristocrat that he enters with 
perfect sympathy into the literary recreations of a 
retired British proconsul. Having occasion to 
speak of Lord Redesdale’s heir, who fell in the 
war, he writes: “His eldest son, Major the Hon. 
Clement Milford”; and one feels a pleasant glow 
of satisfaction in the assurance that this is precisely 
the way in which one should mention the eldest 
son of Lord Redesdale. Taste, tact, and temper 
designated Mr. Gosse from his youth as the man 
to call upon when a poet laureate died or when the 
hundredth anniversary of a classic fell to be cele- 
brated or when a new citizen was to be admitted 
to good and regular standing in the Republic of 
Letters. 

It is not difficult to perform these functions after 
a fashion; but it requires a fine and rare art to 
perform them well. It requires an art rooted in 
the best traditions and nourished by habitual con- 
tact with men who unfeignedly value in literature 
a certain vital decorum, the unfailing mark of 
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works worthy of permanent remembrance. Mr. 
Gosse possesses this art; and therefore his com- 
memorations are not perfunctory but recreative 
with the true academic unction. His literary char- 
acter and predilections were formed just before 
the fashion of the Victorian age took its strong bias 
towards charlatanry and infected young writers 
with the strident vices of journalism. He came 
in with a group of knights of the pen, many of 
them Scotchmen—Lang, Dobson, Archer, Colvin, 
Henley, Stevenson—who clung to the old “re- 
ligion of letters”; identified their style with their 
honor, looked upon a page of prose with amorous 
but exacting eye, and made their pleasure their 
profession. The gusto of amateurs and the skill 
of patient craftsmen unite to constitute the special 
charm of this group at its emergence, in its spring- 
time, when these dashing young talents were study- 
ing old French verse and wearing out copies of 
Herrick in the pockets of their velveteen jackets 
—before the individual members had grown apart, 
and grown up, and grown old, and dangerously 
facile and overproductive. Mr. Gosse, who now 
speaks of himself as an aged mourner preparing to 
attend the obsequies of the Victorian time, fluted 
his lyrics in those vernal days with the rest of them. 
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Yet forty years ago, when he was just turned 
thirty, he was already marked by R. L. Stevenson, 
that happy blend of Villon and Calvin, as a natural 
born academician, one manifestly destined, all in 
due time, to become librarian to the House of 
Lords. In 1879 Stevenson wrote with playful 
thrust, apropos of some decorous and mellow utter- 
ance of his friend: “My dear Gosse, I have greatly 
enjoyed your article which seems to me handsome 
in tone, and written like a fine old English gentle- 
man.” 

In forty years Mr. Gosse has lost none of the 
virtue of his youth. In the meanwhile that virtue 
has been steadily disappearing from contemporary 
English literature. And so, without thesis or other 
provocative qualities, he gives us a delightful col- 
lection of essays,” distinguished in that it is hand- 
some in tone and written like a fine old English 
gentleman. In his half century of letters he has 
seen many prosperous reputations ruined by the 
vicissitudes of fashion; and he raises, without ex- 
plicitly answering, the question whether there 1s, 
after all, any fixable standard of taste. The answer 
which he has accepted for himself is everywhere 
implicit in the sustained amenity of his tone, which 
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one finds especially charming when he is drawing 
from the life, as in his portraits of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, Lord Cromer, and Lord Redesdale. Any- 
one who desires to vivify his conception of a “fine 
old English gentleman” should turn in this book 
to the pages where Mr. Gosse and the Consul- 
General from Egypt converse together over the 
fragments of Empedocles. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI’ 


That good men are not always interesting and 
that interesting men are not always good is a 
double-headed black cat of the devil which is al- 
ways escaping from the moralist’s bag, no matter 
how tight our puritan friends pull the string. He 
is now roaming restlessly over our housetops, 
caterwauling nights and causing all sorts of gro- 
tesque dreams to enter the heads of the sleeping 
denizens of Main Street. I suppose it is because he 
has been rambling over my roof that I have been 
prompted to re-read the autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 

A remarkably favorable moment has arrived for 
presenting to our morally curious public Benvenuto 
Cellini, Florentine goldsmith, sculptor, soldier, 
courtier, and Renaissance bravo, with crimes 
enough to his credit to have his throat cut half a 
dozen times by the hangman’s knife, had not 
friendly popes, dukes and cardinals intervened to 
save his fine talents for the service of art. If 
rogues interest us, here is a rogue worthy of our 


1 Reprinted from The Mentor, October, 1926, by courtesy of The M entor, 
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attention—no piddling, hole-in-the-corner scamp, 
but a fine, full-bodied, full-passioned, expressive 
villain who did things in the grand style. 

Judged by Socratic or Christian or Puritan stand- 
ards Cellini was not a good man; but his best 
English translator, John Addington Symonds, 
apologizes for him as a very tolerable specimen of 
the qualities which, in the Renaissance, commanded 
respect and admiration—not unmingled with 
terror. After one of his homicides, a friend of 
the murdered man turned to the new Pope, Paul 
III, and urged the inexpediency of granting 
pardons for acts of that sort in the first days of the 
papacy. The Pope, a connoisseur of the gold- 
smith’s craft, like many of the great churchmen 
of the time, replied that “men like Benvenuto, 
unique in their profession, stand above the law.” 

Judged even by his own standards Cellini’s con- 
duct was occasionally faulty. For example: he had 
a model—who was his mistress—called Caterina. 
Having forced a man at the sword’s point to marry 
her Cellini made the girl, now a wife, continue to 


pose for him and to serve him as before marriage. 


When she twitted him and praised her husband 
he seized her by the hair, dragged her up and 
down the studio, and kicked and beat her; and this 
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drubbing he repeated several days in succession. 
Now Cellini himself admits, and I am inclined to 
agree with him, that this performance was a little 
raw. 

But on the whole Benvenuto was proud of his 
life—including most of his acts of violence. The 
point is that he professed a morality which justified 
him, enabling him to regard the greater number of 
his actions as manly and virtuous and commend- 
able in the sight of God and man. He was so 
little afflicted with remorse, so little ashamed of 
his career, that he left to the world a full and 
candid account of it, which ranks with the three 
or four greatest autobiographies in existence. 
Goethe so much admired it that he translated it 
into German. Comte listed it among the great 
books to be read by a reformed humanity. Our 
eminent American educator, Charles William 
Eliot, included it in the Harvard Classics. 

Unquestionably acquaintance with Cellini is an 
educational experience: it is as educative as a couple 
of hours’ observation of the lions and tigers in the 
zoological gardens. And it is a good book to read 
now that our minds have been rendered by the 
time-spirit singularly responsive to the interest and 
variety of life which it depicts. It contains every- 
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thing that attracts the law-abiding citizen to rogue 
literature—and much more, for Cellini was much 
more than a rogue: he was a genius as well. 

Its hero gathers up all the positive qualities in 
which hostile critics of the American good fellow 
find him deficient. He achieves the ideal toward 
which many of our vague, restless cravings un- 
consciously tend. He incarnates the leonine mo- 
rality at the opposite extreme from the ovine 
(sheep-like). He magnificently illustrates what 
we hanker after when, growing faint-hearted about 
our modest, self-repressive democratic type of 
virtue, we look about for something more showy, 
more spontaneous, more interesting, more “aristo- 
cratic’—and begin to glorify men of large appe- 
tites and no strong inhibitions. 

Do not imagine that I am undertaking to pre- 
sent Cellini as an abhorrent monster. The fact is 
that I admire and envy him in many respects 
enormously. I envy him his astounding literary 
gift—pure natural talent. An Italian critic, Ba- 
-retti, has declared that “The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, written by himself in the pure and un- 
sophisticated idiom of the Florentine people, sur- 
passes every book in our literature for the delight 
it affords the reader.” It is a masterly, enthrall- 
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ing narrative, packed with vital experience, every 
paragraph quiveringly alive from the first line to 
the last. 

Yet writing was not this fellow’s art, nor had 
he any discipline in it. I think his father taught 
him the whole mystery of rhetoric in one brief 
unique lesson. One day the old Giovanni called 
the little Benvenuto to see a salamander in the fire 
and at the same time administered him a resound- 
ing box on the ear—not, explained the old man, 
for any fault of his but merely to make him re- 
member, with lively consciousness, that he had 
seen a notable sight. 

Benvenuto mastered the lesson. When, at up- 
ward of fifty-eight, he dictated the story of his 
life he was as vividly conscious of every notable 
incident in it as he was of that salamander. On 
every occasion he had been, as we say, “all there.” 
He followed his father’s method in the recital; on 
every page there is something for the reader 
equivalent to that box on the ear—a dagger thrust 
on some other little fillip to make all the senses 
tingle. 

The niggling criticial sense charges Cellini with 
Gargantuan egotism and braggadocio, and justly. 
Yet how, in certain moods, one envies him the 
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huge lustiness that often goes along with this 
ruddy self-satisfaction! How one envies him the 
immense gusto, the hot-blooded excitement, which 
he carried into every moment of his career! 

He is pleased with everything that pertains to 
himself—so heartily pleased that his pleasure 
radiates from him and warms the heart of the 
reader. There was his birth, for example—in 
every way fortunate, as he feels it. He was born 
in the afternoon of All Saints’ Day, in the year 
1500, and his pious father, expecting a girl, 
thanked God for a boy and called him Benvenuto, 
which is the Italian for Welcome. There was the 
golden aureole which, after the religious experi- 
ences of his middle life, he declared was visible 
at certain hours of the day resting upon him as a 
token of divine election. There was his facile 
virtuosity—and a delight in all the details of his 
profession which made the most difficult tasks a 
recreation. “This came,” he says, “from the 
special gift which the God of nature bestowed on 
me; that is to say, a temperament so happy and 
of such excellent parts that I was freely able to 
accomplish whatever it pleased me to take in 
hand.” 


Both artistic impulses and ambition to excel came 
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to him by inheritance. His father was an ivory 
worker, an engineer and a maker of musical in- 
struments; and he enjoyed the favor of Piero and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. The old man kept the boy, 
till he was fifteen years old, diligently practicing 
the flute, being sure that he showed promise of be- 
coming the foremost flutist of the world. 

At an early age Benvenuto was quite willing to 
be foremost but not at the “accursed” flute play- 
ing. He could play well enough, to be sure; but 
the glory of Florence, as he thought, and of the 
world was in that incomparable school of sculp- 
ture and painting, which counted Michelangelo, 
Leonardo and Donatello among its masters. The 
apprentice’s gateway to wealth and glory and all 
the grander fine arts was the goldsmith’s trade. 
At fifteen Benvenuto was apprenticed to a gold- 
smith, and threw himself then with devouring 
eagerness and his happy facility into the task of 
mastering all the various departments of an art 
which, in the Renaissance, was devoted, no less 
than sculpture, to discovering and rivaling the art 
of antiquity. 

An artist he was to the marrow of his bones. 
His attitude toward the elder Florentine masters, 
especially Michelangelo, is unqualified adoration. 
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He is proud to learn drawing by copying the 
works of Michelangelo and Leonardo, and he is 
proud to “chum around” with the grandson of 
Fra Lippo Lippi. In the presence of an exqui- 
site display of skill in any of the crafts he is 
rapturous with enthusiasm and fiercely eager to 
imitate it. 

He has the artist’s conscience as well as the 
artist’s vanity. When he makes a model in wax 
or clay he always promises his patron that the fin- 
ished work will be three times or a thousand times 
more excellent and wonderful than the first 
sketch. And though he did not always succeed— 
even in the case of the Perseus—he was too much 
a goldsmith to enter the first rank of sculptors— 
it is obvious that he consistently strove to surpass 
himself. 

He refused to be hurried. Repeatedly, when 
an elaborately ornate cup or vase or jewel seemed. 
to the intending purchaser within a day or two of 
completion, he wore out patience by keeping it in 
his shop for additional months, undergoing those 
last touches which make perfect what was merely 
“Sood enough” for a prince. 

He loved the traditions of his art and is plainly 
savoring his personal contact with the ancient 
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craftsmen when the Lombard peasants bring him 
agates, cameos, chrysoprase and medallions which 
they have dug up in the vineyards. 

That this zest for exquisite, patient workman- 
ship flourished in a nature otherwise violently 
impatient and coarse is illustrated by hundreds of 
Cellini’s anecdotes. When he was in his castle 
workshop in Paris, humming with activity, him- 
self industriously beating a huge plate of silver 
for the statue of Jupiter which he was making for 
his royal patron, King Francis unexpectedly 
walked in amid the din. That we may have a 
taste of Cellini’s own lively manner in narrative, 
let him describe the scene: 


“Tt happened that a little French lad was 
working at my side, who had been guilty of 
some trifling blunder. I gave the lad a kick, 
and as luck would have it, caught my foot 
exactly in the fork between his legs, and sent 
him stumbling up against the king precisely 
at the moment when his majesty arrived. 
The king was vastly amused, but I was cov- 
ered with confusion.” The king asks Cellini 
what he is engaged upon, and urges him to 
take additional workmen and spare himself 
manual labor and husband his health. “I re- 
plied to his majesty that the moment I left 
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off working I should fall ill; also that my 
art would suffer, and not attain the mark I 
aimed at for his majesty. Thinking that I 
spoke only to brag, and not because it was 
the truth, he made the Cardinal of Lorraine 
repeat what he had said: but I explained my 
reasons so fully and clearly that the cardinal 
perceived my drift; he then advised the king 
to let me labor as much or as little as I liked.” 


I have already touched upon another phase of 
life in this Paris studio in speaking of Cellini’s 
ferocious usage of his model Caterina. On the 
whole the incident is sufficiently characteristic of 
what some contemporary biographers would call 
his “love-life.’ The fact is that he was singu- 
larly devoid of amorous sentiment of the roman- 
tic sort. In his youth he admits that he had a 
lively fancy for a beautiful Sicilian girl and 
arranged to elope with her for a year, unknown to 
the old harridan her mother. But after a brief 
encounter they parted, she in tears, he laughing. 
After that, till in his old age he married, his 
reported sex relations, which were fairly numer- 
ous, were mainly with his models and with miscel- 
laneous loose women. 

He had some difficulty with charges of theft— 
possibly nowadays we should say that a shadow of 
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embezzlement has not been wholly cleared from 
his name. 

Probably his pleasure in homicide exceeded his 
satisfactions in venery. At any rate his acts of vio- 
lence seem to have played at least an equal part 
in his life. In general they seem to have been a 
far greater source of pride to him. He is proud, 
of course, to remember that as an artilleryman in 
the defense of Rome he won “indescribable” 
favor from the Pope by “killing one or another of 
our enemies every day.” But he is almost equally 
proud of his vengeance upon an unmannerly land- 
lord by stealing back into his room after he has 
paid his bill, and with a sharp little knife cutting 
four beds to ribbons, doing damage to the value of 
fifty crowns. His first two murders, committed 
before he was thirty-eight, were inspired by ven- 
geance but actually committed in “cold blood”— 
if Cellini’s blood ever reached that condition 
before he lay in his grave. In a street brawl an 
arquebusier in self-defense had shot the brother 
of Cellini. For days Benvenuto watched the 
arquebusier “as though he had been a girl I was 
in love with.” One evening after supper he “got” 
him. Again we must have a specimen of our 
author’s gusto: 
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“The fellow lived in a house near a place 
called Torre Sanguigua, next door to the 
lodging of one of the most fashionable cour- 
tesans in Rome, named Signora Antea. It 
had just struck twenty-four, and he was stand- 
ing at the house door, with a sword in his hand, 
having risen from supper. With great 
address I stole up to him, holding a large 
Pistojan dagger, and dealt him a back-handed 
stroke, with which I meant to cut his head 
clean off; but, as he turned round very sud- 
denly, the blow fell upon the point of his 
left shoulder and broke the bone. He sprang 
up, dropped his sword, half-stunned with the 
great pain, and took to flight. I followed 
after, and in four steps caught him up, when 
I lifted my dagger above his head, which he 
was holding very low, and hit him in the back 
exactly at the juncture of the nape bone and 
the neck. The poniard entered this point so 
deep into the bone, that, though I used all my 
strength to pull it out, I was not able. For 
just at that moment four soldiers with drawn 
swords sprang from Antea’s lodgings, and 
obliged me to set hand to my own sword to 
defend my life.” 


Shall we go on? Cellini did! A duke gave 
him asylum. A Pope gave him pardon. He had 
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to form the habit of going wide around street 
corners, and he had to keep his eyes open. But 
no great while afterward he “got” Pompeo, a 
Milanese jeweler, of whom he was professionally 
jealous, by two neat stabs beneath the ear—not 
intending to kill him. But having a large appe- 
tite and no inhibitions our author really thought 
as lightly of other people’s lives as a Chicago 
gunman. He used stabbing as a personal method 
of punishing insults, ingratitude, slander or any 
offense to his honor or self-esteem. If a man 
neglected to pay his debts Cellini just spontane- 
ously thought of lopping off an arm. Ina strictly 
non-homicidal mood he showed one fellow that he 
was not to be trifled with by so hacking him with 
a sword that he lost the use of his legs. 

Occasionally he was arrested and once was con- 
fined for a long time in a subterranean dungeon 
by a mad jailer. But such punishments as he 
received he assures us were unmerited. God, in 
whom he devoutly trusted, vouchsafed him a mar- 
velous vision in prison and gave him further token 
of divine favor by bringing his adversaries to bad 
ends and by investing him for life with a golden 
aureole. | 
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Popes, dukes, cardinals, and kings were indul- 
gent to him because he made them exquisitely 
ornamented salt-cellars, restored the fragments 
of antique Ganymedes and wrought- marvelous 
settings for their gems. Besides, these fellows 
themselves were human and subject to passion and 
peccadilloes. 

Cellini’s virtues and vices were positively leo- 
nine. His fear of God was slight—he was so sure 
he was on the inside track. The law he took into 
his own hands—he was “above the law.” There 
is no evidence that he ever weakened his initiative 
by respecting his neighbor. He was neither domes- 
tic nor monogamous, nor reason-professing, nor 
pacific. He was superstitious. He drank, lived 
loose and stabbed. But his devotion to his art was 
admirable. His self-expression was complete. 
His faith in himself was magnificent. To his own 
immense satisfaction he “proved his manhood and 
achieved renown.” 

And so in his lusty old age he washed his bloody 
hands and did not doubt that when he entered in 
to the joy of the Lord he would be saluted at the 
gate of death, as he had been saluted at the gate 
of life, cheerfully by his given name Benvenuto— 
“Welcome.” 


MODERN MEN AND LION’S MARROW’ 


If a man assure you that he is a booklover, and 
you have reason to believe him a light-o’-love, a 
mere philanderer with the season’s favorites, dis- 
trust his glib reference to Lamb’s trite boast that 
he bought an old book whenever a new one 
appeared. There is a better test than that. Lead 
him into one of the spacious and delightful book- 
shops which are not exclusively occupied with 
selling “hot cakes”; shops which dignify them- 
selves and their patrons by recognizing that all 
good books are current with all good readers; shops 
stocked to deal with gentlemen and scholars and 
manned with courteous bibliophiles and connois- 
seurs, capable of giving counsel on the formation 
of a private library which shall be the delight of 
youth, the refuge of age, and a liberal education 
to all who browse or batten in it. Lead your pro- 
fessed booklover through its ducal treasures to the 
row of rich wine-red and gold volumes of the 
Tudor Translations, Second Series, which our 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, Mr. Alfred 
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Knopf, has been building this last year. Make 
him feel under his hand the satin-sleek cheek of 
Mabbe’s rocusE or Pettie’s Guazzo, or Heywood’s 
sALLusT, or B. R.’s HERODOTUs—and watch his 
reaction. 

If he is a real booklover the sight and touch of 
these proud coroneted volumes will act on him 
like an incantation. You will see history stream- 
ing into his eyes and memories of travel in Eng- 
lish lands and of the great-hearted reading of his 
youth. On his mind’s horizon will rise Warwick 
and Kenilworth castles and the striped and banded 
foursquareness of the Stratford Grammar School; 
Holbein’s fat and jovial King Hal, with the axe 
under his pillow, Sir Thomas More’s blue-eyed 
timorous daughters, and the strong languaged 
Virgin Queen who blew on the Spanish Armada 
with God’s breath and it was scattered; Hakluyt, 
and the Devonshire sailors striking up for a new 
world out of Plymouth; Marlowe and his orotund 
crew tumbling from the “topless towers of Ilium” 
to “a drunken tavern brawl”; and—moistening 
the solids with hock and tankards of nut brown 
ale—freshmen at Oxford and Cambridge in doub- 
let and hose, fledgling lawyers at the Inns of 
Court with an itch for poetry, and playwrights 
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contending with fleas in squalid lodgings on the 
Thames bank—the Young Lions of Tudor Eng- 
land flinging themselves on the spoils of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, rending and devouring the newly 
translated meatier masterpieces of their European 
contemporaries; to make for themselves “lion’s 
marrow.” 

In general it may be said with emphasis that 
people who talk about “musty, dusty old books” 
don’t know what they are talking about. Mustt- 
ness is due to organic ferment. Dust is the stuff 
which, mixed with divine breath, peopled the gar- 
den of Eden. Musty, dusty old books of a certain 
sort always are in the soil from which the jungles 
of new literatures spring. Tudor England burst 
into exuberant life in this way: first, with the 
classics and the sharpened tools of Greek and Latin 
learning it exhumed the musty, dusty books which 
had crumpled under the drums and tramplings 
of barbarian conquests; second, it popularized and 
appropriated these books by translating them into 
the vernacular; third, it applied the technic and 
the imaginative heat and energy derived from 
studying these translations to creating new, inde- 
pendent English works—and the Renaissance put 
forth its complex modern flowers. 


eel 
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It is true that in the first stage of any literary 
renascence—English, Irish or American—you 
will always find a number of desiccated antiquar- 
ians and bloodless-looking academic gentlemen 
apparently engaged in a futile fumbling and paw- 
ing over the excavation of ancient culture—wor- 
thy, industrious, thin-blooded gentlemen to whom 
archives and museums and publications of learned 
societies and pressed and dried flowers are an 
adequate end in themselves and a joy forever. 
Worthy men—peace be to their bones! They func- 
tion like the unconscious coral polyp above whose 
deep sea cemeteries fair tropical islands flourish. 
The renascence begins, the new birth, the new life 
appears, when the work of the antiquarians falls 


into the hands of a young fellow full of blood and 


modern impulses—when Bacon digests his Seneca; 
when Shakespeare devours his Plutarch; when 
Lamb and Keats take to reading the old drama- 
tists; when W. B. Yeats succeeds to the labors of 
Celtic philologists; when Swinburne and William 
Morris and Stephen Phillips rummage through 
the publications of the Chaucer and Shakespeare 
societies; when Mark Twain reads Suetonius and 
Malory; when Ellen Glasglow reads Fielding; 
when William McFee reads Defoe. 
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All through the nineteenth century, from 
Charles Lamb to Swinburne, English prose writers 
and poets fed on the Elizabethans, which is per- 
haps the chief reason why there is so much more 
splendor and passion in the nineteenth century 
than in the eighteenth. Early in the Yellow 
Nineties a young fellow, “full of blood and mod- 
ern impulses,” W. E. Henley, asked himself on 
what meat these Elizabethans had fed, that they 
had grown so splendid, so passionate. What for 
a well-nourished Elizabethan was an indispensable 
Five-Foot Shelf? Supposing him to be easy mas- 
ter only of his native English speech what great 
works of the ancients and of the European mod- 
erns would be at his disposal? The answer to 
these questions Henley, as general editor, incor- 
porated in the magnificent First Series of the 
Tudor Translations, which were published by that 
distinguished modern friend of ancient learning, 
David Nutt. Among Henley’s editorial collabora- 
tors were Charles Whibley, Professor Saintsbury, 
Sir Walter Raleigh and James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
Mainly within the decade from 1892 to 1902, 
they edited and published in the format coveted 
by every “Elizabethan” fifteen of the most cele- 
brated translations known to “the giant race before 
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the flood” as follows: Apuleius, Bandello, the 
Bible, Boccaccio, Castiglione, Cervantes, Com- 
mines, Froissart, Heliodorus, Machiavelli, Mon- 
taigne, Plutarch, Rabelais, The Spanish Bawd and 
Suetonius. 

Add to these the Second Series and you have an 
excellent specimen of the English-speaking Eliz- 
abethan’s five-foot shelf of the world’s best litera- 
ture—Latin, Italian, Hebrew, Spanish, Greek and 
French. In these books Tudor and Jacobean Eng- 
land studied the arts of fiction, essay writing, 
religion, courtesy, chivalry, history, morals, and 
statecraft. Speaking of the spirit of the transla- 
tors, Mr. Charles Whibley admirably compares 
their adventurousness with that which animated 
Drake and Hawkins. They ranged like the 
explorers of the western hemisphere, and they 
preyed on the literature of neighboring nations as 
their sea captains preyed on the commerce of the 
Spanish Main, with a devouring gusto of appropri- 
ation. “It was their ambition,” says Mr. Whib- 
ley, “to discover new worlds of thought and 
beauty. They sailed the wide ocean to bring back 
to our English shores some eloquent stranger 
whom their industry had taught to speak with our 
English tongue. Holland justly describes his 
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enterprise as a conquest. . . . And, harboring this 
sentiment of conquest, the translators were strong- 
ly impelled also by the desire to benefit their 
native land and its rulers.” 

Everyone who knows the First Series will 
rejoice to hear that a second series is now appear- 
ing, uniform with the first, and with Mr. Whib- 
ley as general editor. And all students of the 
Tudor period will, of course, recognize the impor- 
tance and interest of the new volumes. ‘Each one 
of these books can stand on its intrinsic merit— 
HERODOTUS and saALLusT as Classical histories, 
Guazzo’s CIVILE CONVERSATION as an Italian “cour- 
tesy book,” THE ROGUE (GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE) 
as one of the celebrated picaresque novels of Spain. 
But additional interests accumulate upon each one 
of these vital old books generation after generation, 
much as interests accumulate upon Stratford and 
Oxford from the pilgrims who visit them, till a 
responsive commentator is embarrassed by riches 
and at a loss to know where to begin. 

How many modern men and women in this 
world, which has ceased to read Greek, know 
Herodotus? And yet Herodotus is not merely 
the titular “Father of History,” but one of the 
most delightful of story tellers. And to him one. 
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must repair for one of the most curious and inter- 
esting points of view in the world—a point of 
view from which one looks down condescendingly 
upon all the famous achievements of the Greeks. 
For this fellow has humbled his national pride by 
traveling in Egypt, talking with her priests and 
studying her customs, culture and antiquities. And 
he knows that the Greeks and the Semites, too, 
are culturally derivative people, having most of 
their supposed peculiarities from Mother Egypt. 
We need to rediscover Herodotus, as the Eliza- 
bethans did. 

And these Elizabethans are the fellows with 
whom a modern should set about the rediscovery 
of Greek history, which being due to one of the 
muses demands a musical soul in the translator. 
The Elizabethan Herodotus is a classic of that 
organ-voiced prose whose “mastering music” no 
longer walks our shallow seas. Mr. Brownell has 
lately summoned us to revive the lost art and to 
explore again the sonorous resources of speech. 
Where shall we hear it? Hearken! Hearken to 
the sweet thunder of this breaking wave: 


“After this Croesus caused his son to be 
honorably and magnificially buried. But 
Adrastus sonne of Gordius nephew to Mydas 


‘al 
“ 
“ 
Lie 
Ve 
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the fatall enemy of his brother and his friend, 
when all was hush at the sepulcher, and every 
man had yelded him pardon, yt beynge 
grevously afflycted and gauled in conscience 
slew himself miserably upon the coffine.” 


And now to illustrate the accumulation of inter- 
est upon these volumes let us take sat_ustr. First, 
in order of time, we may interest ourselves in the 
conspiracy of Catiline and the war of Jugurtha. 
Next we proceed to a life of Sallust and a discus- 
sion of his literary style and his historical standards. 
Then we come to the Elizabethan translation, 
which is always a transmutation; and we com- 
pare the Latin original with the racy, expansive 
English paraphrase. Then follows a life and 
appreciation of the translator, Thomas Heywood, 
one of the most delightful and one of the most 
copious dramatists and all-around literary men 
of his time. But this translator has prefixed to 
the histories of Sallust, by way of preface to the 
“courteous reader,” a forty-page essay on histo- 
rians and historiography, entitled “Of the Choice 
of History.” By a discreet note of one word in 
the margin, Heywood, the buccaneer, refers us to 
“Bodin.” Now Jean Bodin was a distinguished 
political philosopher who accompanied the Duke 
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d’Alencon when he visited England to ask for the 
hand of Queen Elizabeth; and from Bodin’s 
enlightened and, in many ways, very modern 
discourses, ““Methodus ad facilem historiarum cog- 
nitionem,” Heywood has “lifted” the entire prefa- 
tory epistle. We may now launch on a comparison 
of ancient, Renaissance, and “modern” historiog- 
raphy. Or we may consider the treatment in 
Elizabethan drama of Catiline and Jugurtha—a 
subject which leads directly into the classical 
scholarship and stagecraft of Ben Jonson. Finally, 
perhaps, we had better end our commentary with 
some remarks on the thirty-page introduction con- 
tributed by Mr. Whibley. 

In the most summary fashion the foregoing 
paragraph may suggest to Mrs. Woolf’s “common 
reader” the liberal education which leaps at his 
throat from each volume of these Tudor transla- 
tions. Each one with astonishing force opens up 
the Elizabethan age and at the same time invites 
and compels excursions in all directions up and 
down the highways of time. Set out with Mabbe’s 
THE ROGUE and you are mid-stream in Spanish 
anti-romance and at the headwaters of English 
realistic fiction at one of the great “sources” of the 
modern English novel under the leadership of 
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James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, who recently concluded 
a life devoted to the literature of Spain with edit- 
ing the Notes and Monographs for the Hispanic 
Society of America. Set out with Pettie’s trans- 
lation, THE CIVILE CONVERSATION OF M. STEEVEN 
GUAzzo, and presently you are absorbed in a fas- 
cinating discussion of the way wives and husbands 
and parents and children should behave to one 
another in the home. You may follow this sub- 
ject up through the myriads of Renaissance and 
medizval treatises on the education and conduct 
of ladies, gentlemen and princes all the way back 
to Ovid’s arT OF LOVE and Plato’s DIALOGUES, or 
you may follow it all the way down to the works 
of Lillian Eichler, Mrs. Post and Mrs. Anna 
Steese Richardson. But from these delightful 
paths, Sir Edward Sullivan, editor of Pettie’s 
translation, calls us to a seventy-page dissertation, 
designed to prove by parallel passages that Shake- 
speare had the book at his tongue’s end. 

Of interest here is ““God’s plenty.” Yet I can- 
not refrain from suggesting one more. Beyond 
the satisfaction peculiar to the special student of 
these vital antiquities, one feels a special additional 
pleasure in the fact that this new series of Tudor 
translations bears the imprint of an American pub- 
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lisher. Mr. Knopf has an established reputation 
for discriminating friendliness toward new authors, 
American and European. He has shown his keen 
appreciation of the bent among younger readers 
of the post-bellum generation, toward modernity 
and a kind of contemporaneous cosmopolitanism— 
a bent to which swarming translators, seconded by 
many of the younger publishers, are extensively 
ministering. He is building now a handsome mon- 
ument to the “ancients.” He is giving us evi- 
dence of his belief that all good literature is 
immortal. Perhaps, too, he discerns that grow- 
ing fortunes and widening education have created 
at last in the American public a sufficiently large 


body of collectors of fine books and of Elizabethan 
scholars to justify the undertaking “commer- 


cially.’ At any rate, one hopes it may prove to 
be an auspicious sign of the literary times—a token 
of a fresh appetite for lion’s marrow, that devour- 
ing, appropriative love of old books which nour- 
ishes robust new ones. 


THE SPORTING MIND, BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN’ 


“Tt is impossible,” says Dr. Johnson, “to interest 
the common readers of verse in the dangers or 
pleasures of the chase.” John Masefield’s “Rey- 
nard the Fox” and “Right Royal”—poems which 
to my amazement are not mentioned by Clapham, 
Siltzer, Miller, or Smith*—proved to me that the 
doctor was wrong, and opened my imagination to 
the historical and poetic interest of English sport. 
But fox hunting I have never seen, and I met my 
first red fox in the open only last summer. Why, 
then, have I felt a lively tingling in my blood 
while reading these books, written by and for men 
(and women) who have literally spent the better 
part of their lives riding to hounds? Part of the 
answer comes from a long way off. 

I relish these hunting books, partly because I 
am only a half-tamed savage; because hunting is 


1 Reprinted from ‘‘Books,” N. Y. Herald Tribune, April 4, 1926. 

2 FOXES, FOXHOUNDS AND FOXHUNTING, by Richard Clapham. New 
York: 1926. THE STORY OF BRITISH SPORTING PRINTS, by Captain Frank 
Siltzer. New York: 1926. FIFTY YEARS OF SPORT, by Lieutenant Colonel 
E. iller. New York: 1926. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH IRELAND, 
pe Lee ria AND FRANCE, by Harry Worcester Smith. Columbia, 
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one of the oldest and keenest pleasures of the 
human race, rooted, like all the fierce pleasures, 
in vital necessities; because before our ancestors 
were farmers they were hunters—of Indians, buf- 
faloes, mastodons; because the English hunting 
horn calls up not merely the pink coats of Car- 
lyle’s “double-barrelled game preservers,” but the 
buckskin shirts of the Roosevelts, Kit Carson, 
David Crockett, Natty Bumpo, etc., all the way 
back to Nimrod and the Egyptian and Assyrian 
kings who hunted lions from their chariots, as 
sculptured stone bears witness to this day. 

There is an atavistic fillip in the pleasures of 
the modern chase, just as there is a carnal sting 
in romantic love and a gross element of satisfied 
hunger and thirst, reinforcing the palatal titillation 
of Falernian and nightingale’s tongues at the 
gourmet’s table. And there is a sect of rationaliz- 
ing humanitarians which, accordingly, is anxious 
to have hunting animals for sport recognized as 
of the ancien régime, and placed upon the long 
list of things and activities which the “modern - 


consciousness” is placing under taboo. 


Hunting, say the refiners of the modern con- 
sciousness, is a bit of ancient savagery expensively 
preserved by the aristocratic class, of which it has 
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become almost the only distinctive characteristic. 
It belongs, they contend, on the blacklist with the 
Bible, The Iliad, war, witchcraft, slavery, torture, 
capital punishment, private capital, unregulated 
increasing and multiplying, intoxicating liquors, 
opiates, narcotics, caffein, prize fighting, bull fight- 
ing, cock fighting and twelve course dinners. For 
my part, I expect to see hunting disappear with 
the rest of the list, and not much before. 

As my authors present British hunting it 1s not 
so much a primitive survival as it is a venerable 
institution, a school of old British virtues, a prep- 
aration for political and military leadership, a 
science, an art, a delectable mode of life, a form of 
culture, a sacrament of the British faith, linking 
its partakers mystically with the land and the 
landscape, with ancient houses and old families, 
with the life of dogs and horses, and even with 
the spirit of the hunted animal. It was the core 
of an old-fashioned education—an education, to be 
sure, not strenuously intellectual, yet hun 
moral and eminently formative. 

It was said of William the Conqueror that he 
“loved the game as a father.” Richard Clapham 
feels a similar devouring affection for the tragic 
little red rascal “our friend the fox,” who, gen- 


be oat 
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eration after generation, pits his brains against the 
aristocracy of England, including the blue-blooded 
dogs and horses. Brain for brain Reynard can 
hold his own with the best of them; and it is a 
kind of tragic paradox that he is never downed 
except by the “democratic rabble” of men, dogs 
and horses, assisted nowadays by automobiles and 
the telegraph. 

Guaranteed to us in an introduction by that 
eminent sportsman Lord Willoughby de Broke as 
no less a naturalist than a hunter, Richard Clap- 
ham devotes two-thirds of his book to solid infor- 
mation about the habits and habitat of the fox 
family and about the breeding of foxhounds, har- 
riers and kennel terriers. There are also chapters 
on old-time characters, marts and mart hunting, 
the blowing of hunting horns and hunting on the 
fells—nothing about the horse. There are many 
pictures of foxes and dogs. 

Like all sporting writers, Mr. Clapham cher- 
ishes the traditions of his sport. Like most of 
them he quotes from Whyte-Melville and Surtees, 
expressing his own gusto in the words of “the 
immortal Jorrocks,” the hunting grocer who 
inspired Dickens’s Pickwick: ‘Oh, how that beau- 
tiful word fox gladdens my heart and warms the 
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declinin? embers of my age.” A quotation from 
Jorrocks frequently indicates that the maker of it 
is looking back with romantic regret into the 
golden age of fox hunting in the early nineteenth 
century. ‘‘Alas,” sighs our author, “the day is 
gone when hunting was the first thought of ‘the 
governing classes,’ and English country life was 
in its most picturesque stage.” 

Nothing recalls the palmy days of Squire 
Osbaldeston like a contemporary sporting print. 
Captain Siltzer has for thirty years been fasci- 
nated by this graphic record of English inn yards 
in the old coaching days, horse races, hunting and 
shooting scenes, prize fighting, cricket and tennis. 
With the collaboration of Mr. George Harvey he 
has made THE STORY OF BRITISH SPORTING PRINTS 
as delightful as it is valuable to the collector. 

Pioneering in a field where there was little to 
guide him but the sales catalogues and the very 
incomplete collections of the British and other 
museums, he has attempted to list approximately 
all the sporting aquatints published during the 
hundred years of 1770-1870. The engravers are 
arranged alphabetically. For each one Captain 
Siltzer supplies a biographical and critical sketch, 
interweaving with them sketches of the principal 
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sporting personalities, the history of famous sport- 
ing events, together with a choice collection of 
stories and traditions. This is immediately fol- 
lowed by a chronological list of the artist’s works. 
The book is illustrated, well indexed and provided 
with elaborate finding apparatus. 

Captain Siltzer and Richard Clapham appear, 
sportively speaking, but as little Englanders in 
comparison with Colonel Miller. He may well 
ask: “What can they know of British sport who 
only England know?” He is a little worried for 
fear the next generation isn’t going to have as 
good a time as he had, for he apparently has had 
everything that he wanted. As a schoolboy he 
seems to have clearly conceived the idea that the 
world existed in order to keep him amused; and 
T see no indication that his fifty years of sport have 
altered that conception, or, indeed, that they have 
produced any considerable alteration in his men- 
tality. 

In Colonel Miller we may trace the evolution 
of a Midland fox hunter of Whyte-Melville’s 


faith into a world-sportsman, to whom the insular 


pursuit of the fox became merely a “relaxation” 
from big game hunting and international polo. 
After he married, he candidly declares that he 


iMG 
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“never could afford to hunt properly.” Yet he 
dedicates his loose collection of reminiscences and 
anecdotes—‘he writes,” as Dr. Johnson sourly 
says of Somerville, author of a much-quoted eight- 
eenth century hunting poem, “The Chase,” “he 
writes very well for a gentleman”—he dedicates 
his book in gratitude to his wife because she “never 
allowed her personal convenience to interfere with 
my expeditions for business, sport or soldiering.” 

Born in 1865, he went out with the Hertford- 
shire hounds at the age of seven. He was educated 
at Harrow and at Cambridge, like a gentle- 
man of the golden age. At the university he fell 
in with a “very cheery set,” mostly old Etonians 
and Harrovians, who liked to hang together, 
whether cheerily pig-sticking in India or cheerily 
“potting” Germans from a fast-armored car in 
France. | 

He really hadn’t much leisure in college. In 
the summer, cricket occupied his attention. The 
rest of the year he was training with the Trinity 
Foot Beagles, playing football, and hunting —five 
times a week! (Possibly something of this sort is 
in the acidulous mind of Bertrand Russell when, 
in the April Harper’s, he says: “The Battle of 
Waterloo may have been won on the playing fields 
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of Eton, but the British Empire is being lost 
there.) 

Colonel Miller went to India in Lord Duf- 
ferin’s time, and served his Queen by “playing 
the game all around”—shooting tigers, hunting, 
pig-sticking, polo, racing, paper-chasing and danc- 
ing. After that there was sport in Egypt and East 
Africa, with gradual specialization on polo in 
America, France, Belgium and Spain. 

He described his part in the Boer War as a 
“cheery picnic,” and adds: “I enjoyed myself im- 
mensely.” He was playing polo when the World 
War began. Summoned to join his regiment, he 
promptly resigned his commission, thinking he 
would be sent to Ulster to fight against his kins- 
men. Passing over to France, he resumed his 
polo. During the war he relaxed his attention 
from sport to assist the army with his judgment 
of horses, but his life work has been polo playing, 
managing polo teams and associations, and train- 
ing and selling ponies. 

At the age of sixty sportsmanship remains for 
him the measure of all things. He can still play 
over for us a cricket match of 1882. Each of his 
friends in all countries of the world is rated accord- 
ing to his prowess in some form of sport. When 


ay 
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a friend, “sad to say,” is killed in South Africa or 
France, he notes that some team or other lost a 
first-rate polo player. Of a certain general he 
remarked that “though fond of polo all his life, 
he is perhaps better known as a good man after 
pig.” The Beattys are valued for their horseman- 
ship. Lord Roberts is remembered for introduc- 
ing the polo cap. “Captain Hayes’s many books 
on horses are among the best and most useful pub- 
lications that any ordinary man can desire to have 
in his possession for reference and study.” “Ordi- 
nary man,” I assume, is Colonel Miller’s demo- 
cratic way of saying “sporting gentleman.” 

As manager of the Duke of Westminster’s polo 
team he formed a good opinion of America in 
1913, and strengthened it in 1924 by various 
observations on Long Island—the popularity of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, our high standard 
of horsemanship and our conformity in some of 
our sports with the best English standards. 

It is to confess that I am no true sportsman to 
admit that I am only within recent years beginning 
to consider sport traditionally and religiously. I 
have never seen any special reason why American 
sports should conform with English standards. 
Secure in my vulgar sense that American baseball 
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and football, our national sports, could stand on 
their own legs, I have been accustomed to regard 
with supercilious detachment our attempts to 
Anglicize our accent, Gothicize our churches, to 
play cricket, to preserve pheasants and to hunt 
foxes. 

Long ago, to be sure, a few old fellows like 
Washington and Jefferson, with manor house cus- 
toms fresh from the motherland, did pursue the 
fox with a certain simplicity of heart and freedom 
from self-consciousness. But in the modern 
revivals, with which the average American is 
acquainted only in the Sunday supplements, these 
things impressed me as exotic and savoring of 
Anglophilic affectation—till I read Harry Wor- 
cester Smith’s sporrinc Tour, being an account 
in two volumes of the fox-hunting adventures of 
an American on the “ould sod” in 1912 and 1913. 

The small de luxe edition of this work, beauti- 
fully illustrated, has already, I understand, been 
exhausted by subscribers and, presumably, by the 


_ members of our sporting “aristocracy.” 


Its interest to men with hunters and foxhounds 
is indubitable. But I am writing with special con- 
cern for its interest as general literature. It is one 
of the most refreshing things I have read for many 


a 
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a day. Within its own class it is memorable. I 
feel not the slightest hesitation in predicting that 
it will be permanently regarded as one of the clas- 
sics in the sporting literature of America. 

Born at Worcester, Mass., in 1865, Mr. Smith 
was educated at the Worcester Polytechnic, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at the 
Chemnitz (Germany) Weaving School, at the 
Glasgow School of Design, and at the Bradford 
(England) Technological School. I discover that 
he secured some forty patents pertaining to auto- 
matic weaving and design; is organizer of the 
largest loom works in the world; has been inter- 
ested in the shoe business, foundries, etc., etc. 

In the second place, he has been a prize breeder 
of dogs since 18853; in 1900 or thereabouts he was 
winning eight and ten thousand dollar steeplechase 
prizes; in 1905 he was a winner of the Interna- 
tional foxhound match in Virginia; and before 
1912 he had been master of foxhounds, and had 
hunted “with almost every pack in America and 
with five or six of the best in Leicestershire.” He 
has a library of 2,000 sporting books, many of 
them bound by Zaehnsdorf. His passion for the 
best of everything is eager. 
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In the summer of 1912 he took it into his head 
that he would like to test thoroughbred American 
dogs, thoroughbred American horses and thor- 
oughbred American sportsmen against the best that 
the old country could produce on the home ground. 
In some fashion he got himself chosen master of 
the West Meath (Ireland) Foxhounds. He 
sailed into Dublin harbor in August with seventeen 
American horses, his pack of Grafton hounds— 
nineteen couples—a black and red gamecock and 
a crew of colored servants. He rented and reno- 
vated the ancient mansion of the De Blacquieres, 
and then settled down for seven months and 
hunted like a lord in West Meath, Galway, Kil- 
kenny, Tipperary and Limerick, with excursions 
into England, Wales and France. 

He had difficulty testing his hounds, for the 
committee ruled that he must hunt them by them- 
selves, and they told him he had brought race 
horses, not hunters! But horses and men got the 
testing they sought. The Master of the West 
_ Meath Hounds rode hard, for at every ditch and 
wall the honor of America went into the air with 
him. Thirty-eight times in seven months he “met 
the ground” for Old Glory. But he got up each 

time, “hungry for the next jump,” what though 
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his ribs were cracked and he had a leg described 
by the doctor as good for three weeks in bed. And 
when the adventure was over he had proved that 
a blood horse is “superior to one with a taint in 
his pedigree in following any pack in the coun- 
try”; and he had proved that an American sports- 
man “will ride at anything”—and go over it. 

The primary tension of Mr. Smith’s book is due 
to our sense that from his landing in Ireland till 
his departure he was consciously a champion of the 
American “breeds” of men and animals—a cham- 
pion, as he gamely puts it—despite his shattered 
ribs—“absolutely fit and hard as nails.” The book 
is pervaded by a spirit which a Worcester manu- 
facturer may revere as profoundly as an English 
lord whose ancestor rode under Richard the Lion- 
Hearted. I mean the spirit which adores, reli- 
giously adores, whatsoever things are first class, 
whether they be the things of a man, the things 
of a horse or the things of a dog. 


Speaking of an engraving of Landseer’s, show-_ 


ing an old-time setter “stiffened to a point,” Mr. 
Smith says he was so impressed by it that he 
bought the entire collection of the artist’s proofs 
and distributed them among his sporting friends. 
On the border of one of them he wrote: 
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< ‘Class, if I ever knew it,’ for the rigidity 
of the dog, the fixedness and glare of the eye, 
the lines of the shoulders, ribs, back and tail, 
all depict ‘Class,’ the doing of something 
promptly, precisely and perfectly.” 


There is no bad definition of “class distinction”! 
It is no bad ideal for the breeder of horses, dogs 
or men. It is in fact that true aristocratic ideal 
which, whatever the form of men’s political soci- 
eties may be, keeps emerging out of the depths of 
the human heart, and is just as well understood 
by the American baseball player within his limits 
as it is by the English polo player within his 
limits. 

I have found the charm of Mr. Smith’s book 
as interesting as its primary tension; and its charm 
is due to something which perhaps he is not aware 
that he possesses. It is due to his romantic suscep- 
tibility. He is not lavish in the expression of sen- 
timent. But he feels keenly; and on page after 

page he expresses emotion tersely and poignantly. 
He was a champion in Ireland, but also—just as 
truly as Henry James eating his first English 
muffin—he was a Passionate Pilgrim, recovering 
the heritage on which history and literature and 
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oral tradition had set him to dreaming amid the 
loom works of Worcester, Mass. 

In duel with “the full pink, white breeches, top 
boots, and black velvet collar of the Westmeath 
Hunt,” he fell daily ever more deeply into delight 
with the colors of old Irish life; his own horses 
and pack going to covert through an Irish lane, 
making the pictures he had prized in the prints of 
Alken, Bewick, Gainsborough, Morland, Land- 
seer, and Howitt; the cordial hospitality of old 
county families, with old names, old mansions, old 
Sheraton, and old silver, regaling their guests with 
salmon and hare-pie, Irish ham, and Irish whisky 
(Mr. Smith himself is a water-drinker); the 
“executive” talent of the Irish ladies, the hunting 
priest, the squire, the recovery in the flesh of all 
the companions of the chase that Whyte-Melville 
knew and Surtees and Trollope; the tales by the 
evening fire of the time when the servants came 
regularly from the kitchen to loosen the collars 
of guests whose deep potations had put them under 
the table, and tales of that still older time when 
the “fixtures” of the week’s hunt were announced 
after service by the parish clerk. 

Considered in this fashion, fox hunting is as 
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richly suggestive as the chapel of Henry the Sey- 
enth in Westminster Abbey. It suggests, among 
other things, how wide and deep one has to cut to 
eradicate passions which are rooted, like love and 
the chase. 


SQUIRE OSBALDESTON: AN OLD 
ENGLISH SPORT" 


The grandest trait of the English people, their 
essential moral earnestness, perhaps nowhere 
comes into such salience as in their hunting books. 

SQUIRE OSBALDESTON: HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY ~ is 
a book as magnificent as venatorial piety could 
make it. Handsomely printed in a big quarto vol- 
ume, it is richly illustrated with sixteen full-page 
hunting scenes in color and seventy-five in black 
and white by Alken, Ferneley, Richard and Joshua 
Dighton and other masters treasured in private 
collections. The editor of The Field contributes 
a critical yet enthusiastic introduction, and Mr. 
Cuming’s commentary, running to nearly a hun- 
dred pages, is an erudite and amorously detailed 
amplification of the Squire’s narrative—a docu- 
_ ment as precious in its own field as Czsar’s com- 
MENTARIES or the LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

In the early nineteenth century, now generally 
regarded as the golden or the Augustan age of 
English hunting, Squire Osbaldeston was facile 


1 Reprinted ae Be a: ” N. Y. Herald Tribune, September 5, 1926, 
2 New York: 
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princeps with horse and hound and gun. A tough 
little man he was, five feet high, with features, 
according to one observer, “like a cub fox.” In 
the opinion of many eminent judges, he was not 
merely the central pillar of English sport; he fully 
merited the inscription on his snuff box: “To the 
best sportsman of any age or country, G. Osbaldes- 
ton, Esq., of Pitsford Hall.” In his old age, con- 
scious that he had figured conspicuously in many 
events the memory of which his countrymen 
would not willingly let die, he wrote his memoirs. 
Unfortunately, the manuscript disappeared, and 
now, sixty years after his death, makes its first 
appearance in book form at a period when his- 
torians of English sport are striving religiously to 
perpetuate the great traditions. 

George Osbaldeston was born in London, 
December 26, 1786. When he was six his father 
died, leaving him heir to large estates in York- 
shire. He had, he tells us, as good and clever a 
mother as ever existed, but her passion for noto- 
riety and gayety led her into extravagance and 

‘considerably reduced the fortune which, on his 
coming of age, a more prudent management would 
have made available for his pleasures. George 
inherited from her that desire to be conspicuous 
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which is at the root of all excellence. From his 
earliest schooldays he starred at all games. At 
Eton he distinguished himself at cricket, boxing, 
rowing and driving, not to speak of such miscel- 
laneous mischief as setting fire by a squib to the 
petticoats of a sweetheart of his tutor’s servant, who 
was trysting under his window. He was specially 
clever at squibs. 

At sixteen he left Eton and began to hunt with 
some regularity, at the same time preparing for 
Oxford by sitting up all night with a couple of 
sporting gentlemen, drinking and talking over the 
exploits of the day. At Oxford he sobered down, 
confining himself to hunting three times a week, 
rowing, and going out poaching now and then. 
But the head of his college was prejudiced against 
him, possibly because of his association with Lord 
Nugent, a young nobleman who made his mark at 
Brazenose by pouring a dish of hot hash and gravy 
over the heads of two fellows whose manners were 
deemed rather too formal. In any case, at twenty 
Osbaldeston left college without a degree and 
plunged at once into the major activities of life. 

His pre-eminent fame he won, of course, as 
master of foxhounds. But he was strictly “first 
rate” in many other directions, and his dazzling 
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effect upon his contemporaries was due in no small 
measure to the ranging versatility of his excel- 
lence. As Sir Theodore Cook admiringly 
remarks: “Nearly everything he did was done as 
well as almost any one living Englishman could 
do it.” For example, he killed 100 pheasants with 
100 shots; 97 grouse with 97 shots; 20 brace of 
partridges with 40 shots. Now, that could hardly 
be bettered, one should suppose, except with a 
Maxim gun in a poultry yard, yet there is record 
of a British sportsman in the Squire’s time who 
bagged something like 1,500 pheasants in a day’s 
shooting. 

Osbaldeston’s records generally involved a bet 
on his own pluck or endurance. He rode for a 
wager 200 miles in less than nine hours, in fifty 
four-mile heats, employing one thoroughbred 
after another. He was one of the best six cricket- 
ers in England. At tennis, with a handicap of 
only fifteen, he beat the champion Barre, playing 
with a gloved hand against the professional rac- 

-quet. At the age of sixty-eight he rode his own 
horse in the March Stakes at Goodwood. He 
drove Hellfire Dick’s coach and team, as a mem- 
ber of the Four-in-Hand Club. He kept up his 
coursing, his rowing, his gamecocks, his fighting 
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mastiffs, his whist, his billiards. He rode the best 
horses, he bred the best hounds in England. He 
hunted ten counties with uniform success, and as 
master of foxhounds he established new standards 
for the sport. 

What impresses one most in the Squire is the 
absolute purity of his dedication to his career. He 
had no leisure, says Sir Theodore Cook inade- 
quately—he had no leisure for “serious pursuits.” 
It wasn’t leisure that he lacked so much as incli- 
nation. He had no inclination to waste a drop of the 
precious oil of life upon the vanities of politics, 
philanthropy or agriculture. From the outset he 
knew what he wanted, and nothing else offered 
him the slightest temptation. Foolish friends 
thrust him once into Parliament; but he imme- 
diately discovered that it was an insufferable bore 
and quickly extricated himself from all such 
entanglements. For example, consider his care- 
ful evasion of marriage. He had no aversion to 
women. His editor surmises that “the sturdy little 
horseman” was probably “as good a sire as his 
beloved Furrier”—his famous hound whose blood 
is in all the best English packs. But he carefully 
shunned what Mr. Kipling called “the thorn-bit 
of marriage” till his active life was over and a wife 
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had become necessary to help him out of his boots 
and ease him comfortably into his last bed. Drink, 
like women, he enjoyed as a vice proper to gentle- 
men, but he kept the less like the greater vice in its 
place and never let it impair his marksmanship or 
his riding. 

War the Squire doubtless disapproved as an 
interference with sport, though this is conjectural, 
for his autobiography shows almost no conscious- 
ness of that portion of humanity which is not 
engaged in racing horses and hunting foxes. On 
two or three occasions, however, his physical cour- 
age was tested in hard fights with mobs of surly 
shoemakers of Northampton and other rabble. 
When these stubborn fellows obstructed the race 
course, interfered with his horses, or blocked a 
gap in a fence with pitchforks, the Squire’s habit 
was to clutch his whip, rally his huntsmen and 
ride the ruffians down—the old-fashioned way of 
keeping proletarians in their place. To the best 
of my recollection this was his only recognition of 
what we call the “democratic movement.” 

In money matters Osbaldeston candidly admits 
that he was a fool and easily plundered. Gentle- 
men with whom one betted did not always pay 
their debts.. One’s agents were often dishonest. 
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And, besides, fortune’s wheel was fickle. He esti- 
mates that he lost £1,000,000 by betting and keep- 
ing racehorses during a period of forty-five years, 
and half a million more through the speculations 
of his agents. In his last days his beloved wife 
more wisely managed what was left. Regularly 
after dinner she would dole out to the old gentle- 
man a sovereign for his evening’s amusement. 
With this he would betake himself to his club and 
lay small wagers as long as anyone was up. 

The serenity which arises from complete con- 
secration to one’s calling is manifest in the things 
which the Squire ignores. “If you were to judge 
by his own words,” says his editor, “you might 
conclude that from the day he went to school till 
he was carried to his grave nothing outside Great 
Britain interested him at all. Neither the menace 
nor the catastrophe of Napoleon moved him in the 
least. Trafalgar and Waterloo are never men- 
tioned. The vicissitudes of Europe leave him 
undisturbed.” So do the vicissitudes of England! 
His little bulldog mind is happily engaged in keep- 
ing his seat in the saddle and improving the breed 
of his dogs. There isn’t any indication that in his 
eighty years he ever so much as heard of “social 
thinking.” Sturdy!—that is what Squire Osbaldes- 
ton was, sturdy. Sir Theodore Cook proudly 
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doubts whether “‘any other nation could ever have 
produced such a man.” In the British ability to 
produce such men he sees “an intangible and irre- 
placeable asset which has invariably baflled every 
enemy of England.” 

In THOUGHTS ON HUNTING * Mr. E. D. Cuming 
has gathered up some of the unrecognized or for- 
gotten Jorrocks papers which Robert Smith Sur- 
tees contributed to the New Sporting and the 
New Monthly magazines. The book makes a 
terrible anti-climax after sqUIRE OSBALDESTON. 
The more religious devotees of old English sport 
resent caricature and the intrusion of the ludicrous. 
This Jorrocks is a little vulgar. What is worse, he 
is comical. Being but a cockney grocer, he was 
not in the grand style. Yet, according to his lights, 
he did take his hunting with the “high serious- 
ness” of the true Briton. It may be doubted 
whether any other nation than England could have 
produced such a man as Jorrocks. The advent of 
Jorrocks on the hunting field was a portent of 


changes which in-no great while may make the 


figure of the Squire as dim and “poetical” as that 
of a mail-clad Crusader who fell asleep on his 
tomb with his hound at his feet in some drowsy 
old English cathedral a thousand years ago. 


8 New York: 1926. 


THE FLAVOR OF TIMES AND PLACES’ 


You ask me to write my impressions of your 
exhilarating upland city, so rich in sun and shade; 
so clean and bright under its thunderous “tur- 
quoise” sky; so infinitely various against the 
moody rose and purple mountains; so well peo- 
pled with diversified characters who possess his- 
tories and who cultivate the fine arts of life. 

Now I should like nothing better than to stow 
away in little earthenware jars, like some I saw in 
Tejon Street containing Dalmatian honey, the 
gathered flavors of this last midsummer. During 
my six weeks’ residence on Wood Avenue all times 
and places which I tasted had to my visiting palate 
a stimulating exotic savor—a savor already 
heightened for the imagination by absence and 
the fiery stubble fields of Kansas. ‘ 

Remembering how yearningly a Cragmor phy- 
sician spoke to me of the sweet leisureful month 
he had for reading and reflection when the gentle 
hand of Providence laid him up with appendicitis 
and granted him temporary respite from the 


1 Reprinted by permission from Ninety-Eight Six. A Fortnightly Journal 
edited at Cragmor, Colorado Springs. September 2, 1926. 
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importunities of the exacting lotos-eaters luxu- 
riating in his craggy paradise, I myself fall into a 
deep and desirous day-dream. 


“If I only had,” I say to myself, “a compound 


fracture of the left fidula and the right os calcis, 
together with a physician’s assurance that the bones 
could not knit properly in less than a year, how 
sweet to bid the World goodby and to lie at the 
bottom of the Cragmor gardens under the flam- 
ing hollyhocks through a long luminous twelve 
months, day after day, from the first bubbling song 
of the meadow larks till, in a golden zig-zag and a 
fiery ‘I? of light, Cheyenne and Manitou moun- 
tains flashed their rival constellatory splendors— 
to lie there while I slowly sorted my impressions, 
my miscellaneous wagon-load of them, into a little 
book of, say three hundred and fifty pages of pure 
Colorado poetry.” | 

Everyone—if any—who lives without joy in a 
strange and inexhaustibly fascinating place, such 
as Colorado Springs, should, I am convinced, 


spend his week-ends in western Kansas. Thus 


might he return with his sluggish soul sensitized 
for the alert reception of delight. Thus, as 
R. L. S. would say, might he “stab his spirit broad 
awake.” I had, while I was in your midst, at 
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least a' dim sense that I was in a Klondike of oppor- 
tunity. Yet while I was actually an inhabitant of 
your city, I recognize now with remorse, that I 
was not more than half “there.” 

Looking backward now I see that I gorged on 
golden apricots and blood-red plums as prosily as 
if I had been eating New England apple-sauce. 
I talked prosily of my own physical sensations of 
heat, cold, fatigue, and shortness of breath at 
moments when my mind should have been glow- 
ing with the thought that I was several thousand 
feet nearer heaven than I probably ever should be 
again. I idly remarked that the fine points of 
gravel on the sidewalks crunched under the feet 
of pedestrians like broken glass, when contem- 
plation should have fixed on the clump of Oriental 
poppies burning like red fire under the dark 
cypress hedge at the back of the wide lawn, indus- 
triously sprayed by a faithful gardener during a 
pouring rain. I fatuously complained that when 
I lay on my left side I could not sleep for the vio- 
lent drumming of my heart upon the taut tympana 
of my ears. 

I complain of that no longer: that was an excit- 
ing phenomenon. For what has kept us vigilant 
in this drowsy world we are, in retrospect, almost 
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invariably grateful. What I complain of now is 
that I wandered for six weeks in a land deliciously 
foreign, only half awake to its wonders and invi- 
tations. Apparently nothing but the “pathos of 
distance” could make me fully sensible of the 
singular and potent spell which your little city can 
exercise upon the spirit. 

Now that it lies remote from my dull optical 
vision, far, far away beyond leagues and leagues 
of Kansas, a golden and purple glamour seems to 
settle over the town, over the marvelous mesas, 
over the more conventionally romantic mountains. 
The peopled plain now lies in my imagination like 
an oasis with palms, like the happy Abyssinian 
valley in rassexas, like the enchanted island in the 
rempesT, like Poe’s “green isle in the sea,” like 
Mr. Yeats’s Innisfrae, like William Beebe’s Gala- 
pagos—like Ernest Dowson’s “land where I am 
not.” 

God, everyone will admit, roughed in the gen- 
eral scene with extraordinary and imaginative mag- 
nificence; and man has finished off the work with 
such large intelligence and spacious splendor that 
if your little city were to be the capital of the world 
I could suggest no improvement either in its set- 
ting or in its central boulevards or in the intoxicat- 
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ing music of the names of those streets which run 
across the river and wander over the mesa into 
the canyons. As for your western bulwark— 
Cheyenne, Manitou, Monta Rosa, Baldy, Cam- 
eron’s Cone, the Cook Stove, Windy Point, and 
the patriarchal, cloud-embosomed hoary-headed 
one—I rejoice in every mountain top that I visited 
and regret every one with which my pilgrim feet 
have not yet enjoyed sacramental relations. 

But I love your mountains less for the majesty 
of their ensemble effect than for the swift surprises 
which ambush among them; for the delicious 
shudder as one leaps in a Pierce Arrow into the 
chill air above the timber-line; for the Alpine hue 
and heavenly fragrance of the Pike’s Peak forget- 
me-nots watered by the melting snow; for sudden 
bursts of penstamons and gillias and glimpses of 
red gravel banks set off by green and cream- 
colored clusters of the blossoming yucca. 

I suspect that the supreme value of your vaunted 
mountains is as points of view for gazing out over 
that aspect of your domain which is its peculiar 
and distinguishing feature—the dark shadow of 
the Black Forest on the sky-line and the dim im- 
mense sweep of vast dusky, colorful tablelands 
through the whole wide arc of the horizon. The 
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mesas take my soul captive, perhaps for the reason 
that Egdon Heath so enthralled Thomas Hardy: 
they say something that steals more intimately and 
seductively into somber understandings than the 
high wild music of the crags. 

Considered merely as a point of view, I doubt 
whether there is a peak in the mountains to com- 
pare in sheer dumfounding splendor of contrast- 
ing prospects with a certain quiet spot on the 
Maizeland Boulevard where all in one moment at 
eventide one may have a black tumult of thunder 
and rain rioting over the fields and mountains to 
the west of the road; while to the east of the road 
a long, suave, olive-grey stretch of serene twilight 
land sweeps smoothly up to the mesa under a clear 
pale evening sky; and far away to the southward, 
forty or fifty miles, remote, detached, at the end 
of the vista, Pueblo and the adjacent tablelands 
gleam intensely blue and fiercely white under a 
blinding transfiguring light, as if they were illu- 
mined by a mid-day sun in another world. 

But I am putting too much landscape and 
weather into my impressions. If I had three hun- 
dred fifty pages to collect them in, at least three 
hundred pages would be devoted to personalities. 
The chief distinction of your city is in the extra- 
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ordinarily high percentage of its interesting people. 
That is due, probably, to the fact that your com- 
munity is aristocratically composed. You have 
indeed a fascinating mixture of three or four dif- 
ferent sorts of aristocracy. 

You have a powerful and conspicuous sporting 
aristocracy which races, plays polo, practices for 
prize fights, and builds roads, parks, lakes, and 
otherwise enters into competition with the Al- 
mighty. You have a second aristocracy out of 
Cripple Creek and Oklahoma, whose railroads 
and gold and oil have been metamorphosed into 
the mansions and gardens lining your statelier 
avenues. You have a third aristocracy of profes- 
sional men, including an unusual quota of medical 
men of high distinction and the opulent humanity 
which is often seen to characterize the obscurest 
country doctor. You have a notable sprinkling of 
poets, painters, naturalists, actors, and musicians. 
Your intellectual, artistic, and leisure class is 
further augmented by a considerable body of stu- 
dents and of adults who have grasped the idea 
that the resumption of ee is the key to 
eternal youth. 

I am aware that you have also an industrious 
upstanding working-class—for I met the Rota- 
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rians, and had my views of life enlarged by their 
genial president. But your leisured and semi- 
leisured class so far predominates that it gives the 
pace and tone to the community—to such an ideal 
community as I think the philosophers and Uto- 
pians these last 2,500 years have had in mind as 
the objective and goal of civilization. 

An ideal community? But many of your pop- 
ulation, you remind me, are not of the leisure class 
by choice but by necessity. Many of them, you 
say, are invalids. Well, that is one way of look- 
ing at the matter. Another way of looking at it is 
this: You have among your population a lot of 
people who are studying how to live—and, as I 
learned from direct enquiry, making more prog- 
ress in a year, where the community spirit is bent 
in that direction, than they had made in ten pre- 
vious years in communities where men lived with- _ 
out precaution, forethought, or design. 

How to live: that happens, in my opinion, to 
be the most important and the most neglected of 
all studies among the American people—how to 
live so that life shall taste somehow good each 
day as it passes here on earth. 

You are fortunate in possessing a leisure class 
which is gently constrained to live in many re- 
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spects as everyone will perhaps wish to live when 
we are all not merely rich but wise. I mean a 
class which devotes a considerable part of its time 
to cultivating the fine arts of life: music, art, 
literature, conversation, friendship, reflection, and 
a personal philosophy. At the end of the dusty 
trails upon which we gallop so hard and hot, at 
the top of the difficult ascents to which we climb 
by perilous finger and toe holds, there is nothing 
better than these fruits of the contemplative life. 
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